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Collective Leadership 


Yu. MarINn 


The Background of Today’s Collective Leadership 


For decades the leadership of the Party and government of the USSR be- 
longed entirely to Stalin. The principle of a single leader, endowed with ex- 
ceptional qualities—grandeur, wisdom, genius—became firmly established in the 
country. 


Stalin’s companions in arms developed in this atmosphere, and had almost 
no opportunity to display their own initiative. In fact, the very thought of 
acting independently was frightening to them. All their energies and abilities 
were directed toward doing everything in such a way as to permit them to be 
included in the category of the leader’s closest associates. 

Everyone around Stalin was drawn into the struggle. Various groups and 
individuals within these groups competed with one another. This was the sole 
outlet for their resourcefulness, experience and initiative. Everyone cherished the 
thought of receiving Stalin’s blessing as successor, perhaps even during his 
lifetime. 


Part of Stalin’s legacy was therefore a group of intimates each determined 
to prevent the ascent of his competitors. While Stalin was still alive, Malenkov 
laid the groundwork for his own seizure of absolute power. Within a few days 
after the leader’s death he had his goal. The cult of reverence had even begun 
to take shape around him when the struggle between the intimates flared up. 
In the face of this internal and externa! danger, yesterday’s intimates, who had 
involuntarily become today’s governmental leaders, promulgated a series of 
decrees artificially narrowing the scope of their personal pretensions to power 
and inaugurating a “temporary collective agreement” indispensable for the stabili- 
zation of power. The united demand of all the pretenders and the groups behind 
them, forced Malenkov from the Party leadership. The propaganda campaign 
for creating the reverence due him as leader was suddenly broken off. 
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The struggle did not end here. Beria, whose position in the government per- 
mitted him to act independent of the other leaders, and who had the apparatus 
and troops of the MVD at his disposal, seemed to the others the competitor most 
likely to break the agreement. This gave a rise to a coalition of all against one. 
There is, therefore, good basis for the statement that the Beria affair helped 
consolidate the collective leadership in the USSR. We believe that a simplified 
enumeration of the reasons for the development of the collective leadership 
would read as follows: 


1. The personal experience of those near the top of the hierarchy during Sta- 
lin’s dictatorship. 


2. Unwillingness of each to allow any other to seize the dictator’s pre- 
rogatives. 


3. Recognition of the impossibility of stopping competition and struggle 
among the leaders, and awareness that this phenomenon makes preserving and 
further strengthening of the regime more difficult. The collective leadership 
principle provided the only opportunity for at least partially preserving the 
status quo. 


Collective Authoritarian Leadership 


The former pretenders to sole leadership have apparently agreed that all 
decisions should be made collectively, and that exalting the role of any single 
leauer is at present inadmissible since it may provoke consequences undesirable 
for the Party or government. 

Collective leadership of the Party and the government is indisputable an indis- 


pensable guarantee of a just and successful solution of the vital problems before us, 
problems which affect the destiny of the Soviet people.' 


The collective principle manifests itself in practice by a division of power 
among the different members of the leadership. The same man should not be 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers or President or Chairman of the Supreme 
Soviet, and First Party Secretary. Malenkov, as the first victim of the collective 
principle, was forced to resign the post of First Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee, leaving it to Khrushchev. ; 


The government and Party leaders issue their decrees as the decision of the 
Council of Ministers and the Central Committee of the Party, which represent 
the collective leadership of the state. 


The term “collective leadership,” which has acquired official sanction in 
Soviet political terminology, is not quite accurate for it suggests some degree of 
democratic rule. The policies of the collective leadership, however, demonstrate 
that the new system is above all a means of protecting the rulers from the 
growing demands of their people. The collective principle in the USSR in no 
way incorporates the principle of popular election of Party and government 
leaders. 


1 Malenkov’s Election Speech, Radio Moscow, March 13, 1954. 
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The principle of one leader has in essence been preserved in the USSR, just 
as in all the other Communist countries; but the word “leader” is no longer 
used, and the leader is no longer a single person. 

The Presidium of the Central Committee, composed of the most powerful 
men in the Party and the government may safely be termed “collective ruler” 
of the USSR. 


The Extension of Collective Leadership 


Though the leaders had originally accepted the collective principle out of 
necessity, they soon discovered definite advantage in it. The responsibility of 
each individual member before the people is greatly diminished, and with it the 
amount of antipathy he is likely to draw upon himself. Stalin was the exalted 
“single leader;” adulation was his but so was the hatred of a deceived people. 

Simplicity is now the rule in everyday reference to the members of the col- 
lective leadership. The eulogizing epithets of Stalin’s days have been cast aside. 
The leaders have apparently recognized that a diminution of compulsory exal- 
tation reduces the reaction of distrust and antipathy. It is psychologically more 
difficult to hate an entire collective than to hate a single man, who may easily 
be blamed for everything. 

Successful introduction of the principle at the top of the hierarchy led to 
its extension to the lower ranks of the Party and Komsomol. The goal was to 
improve the standards of work and to strengthen leadership. The reason for the 
decision to extend the collective principle downward may be stated more pre- 
cisely as follows: 

1. An anonymous order from a Party collective at any level contains a mys- 
terious force which betters its chances for fulfillment. It is likely to provoke less 
criticism and resistance than is the order of a single person. 

2. The collective method makes it considerably more difficult for any indi- 
vidual to gain distinction and thereby acquire the authority that would permit 
him, under certain conditions, to organize opposition to the policies dictated 
from above. 

3. The collective method makes it more difficult for any of the leaders at the 
top to recruit personal admirers and followers among officials lower in the 
hierarchy. 

4. The political “mutual guarantee,” which has become established in the 
lower ranks of administration as a means of collective defense against the top 
leaders, forced the latter to attempt to replace it by a system of collectivity 
subordinate to them. 


Introduction of the Collective Principle in the Satellite Countries 


Long before Stalin’s death the Soviet leaders had come up against tendencies 
toward independent policy-making among the satellite leaders. The break with 
Tito, and the independent Balkan Federation planned by Dimitrov of Bulgaria, 
Gottwald of Czechoslovakia and Gomulka of Poland, all dated back to 
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the time when the Communist Party of every country regarded Moscow as the 
Communist Mecca, and Stalin the Kaaba. Stalin died, the Kaaba crumbled, and 
Moscow risked losing its role as the Mecca. In that case the stars in the Kremlin 
would grow pale and independent national stars would rise on the political 
horizons in the satellite countries, and possibly even in the capitals of 
the Soviet republics. The collective leadership in the Kremlin made it its busi- 
ness to prevent such a development. That is why it chose to extend the collec- 
tive system to the sateliites. More specifically, the reasons for the step were as 
follows: 

1. Since the struggle for the dictator’s throne inside the Soviet collective 
leadership was not yet over, the collective method in the satellites, it was hoped, 
would make it more difficult for any of the Kremlin leaders to attract a personal 
following among satellite Communist officials and for any of the satellite of- 
ficials to become independent. 

2. A collective leadership cannot disobey the Kremlin as easily as can a 
single man. 

The introduction of collective rule in the satellites has now largely been 
achieved. In Poland, Boleslav Bierut has ceded the Chairmanship of the Council 
of Ministers to Jozef Cyrankiewicz, and retains the post of First Party Secre- 
tary; in Germany Pieck and Grotewohl have been forced to vacate their top 
Party posts in favor of Ulbricht; they are now the heads of the government 
alone. There is little reason to doubt that the division of leadership between 
Party and government will meet little resistance in the satellite countries. Natu- 
rally, neither Bierut, Pieck nor Grotewohl could have been indifferent to the 
loss of top standing in both departments, but they had little choice in the matter. 

Cooperation in leadership appears to have become the main element in the 
Communist Party program since Stalin’s death. The existence of a Communist 
Party with a single ruler has suddenly become inconceivable. Cooperation is 
the God which the real Communist must now worship. 

Cooperation in the work of the Party organs is the only guarantee that decisions 
will be correct, the only means of insuring Party organizations against mistakes, 
distortions and the arbitrary will of individuals. 

After Malenkov had made this statement, Bierut echoed him at the II Con- 
gress of the United Worker’s Party in Warsaw. Pieck and Grotewohl followed 
suit and the other satellite leaders have taken their cue. 

The “arbitrary will of individuals” is of course a reference to Stalin. His 
stubborn refusal to submit to any collective proofreading caused many serious 
failures in the domestic and foreign policies of all the Communist countries. 


We cannot dwell long here on the element of collective leadership aimed at 
the Yugoslav Communist Party in the hope of starting a movement against the 
Tito dictatorship. This question merits separate consideration even if only 
because it is impossible for the Soviet leaders to direct it against Tito without 
offending Mao-Tse-Tung, who is politically indispensable to them. 


1 Malenkov’s Election Speech, Radio Moscow, March 13, 1954. 
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An anti-Tito movement in the Yugoslav Communist Party is, of course, highly 
desirable from the Kremlin’s point of view. But a movement for collective leader- 
ship against Mao-Tse-Tung in the Chinese Communist Party, considering the 
role accorded the latter in Communist Far Eastern policy and considering his 
political importance and popularity, would be fraught with dangerous conse- 
quences for the Kremlin. It could nullify past accomplishments in this area and 
render impracticable all plans for the future. Mao-Tse-Tung does not accept 
the multi-headed leader in the Kremlin as his leader. On the contrary, he would 
like to be the authority for all the leaders in the Kremlin. Moscow is aware of 
this and realizes that the development of the Communist movement in the 
Oriental countries and southeast Asia depends largely on him. Should these 
countries form a separate alliance under China, the neighboring USSR may 
appear far more dangerous to them than the distant United States. 

Thus, the collective principle, an outgrowth of the struggle for power in the 
Kremlin, has confronted the Soviet leaders with a serious problem, the solution 
of which is likely to entail a fierce intra-Party struggle. There is as yet no way 
of telling how the Soviet collective leadership will react to this complex situa- 
tion. The principle of collective leadership, however, may prove dangerous to 
the men who created it and to the very existence of their regime. 

Furthermore, the mutual guarantee principle, of which we have spoken, has 
a strong hold on the lower branches of the Soviet government. Attempts to 
replace it by a principle of collective leadership may engender collective re- 
sistance. 

A satellite collective government, should it decide once and for all to win 
independence for itself and for its people, may now have better chances for 
success—its very form endows it with a degree of organization. 

A group cannot so easily decide to offer resistance as can a single person, 
and moreover, it takes a group longer to act. But once it has found in itself the 
collective initiative to resist, a group is far more dangerous to its superiors than 
is any outstanding person, regardless of his personal qualities or his following. 

The collective leader risks meeting resistance. Moreover, the atmosphere of 
mistrust within the top collective obliges its members to keep careful watch over 
one another’s activities. They must constantly justify their policies to the nation, 
but at the same time occasionally discard someone from their group as a scape- 
goat for what has gone wrong. 

The scapegoat phenomenon will occur more and more often as the collective 
principle is extended. It is likely to take a tremendous toll of the population and 
cause a permanent state of crisis in the collective leadership itself. 


The Tashkent Conference on the History of the Peoples 
of Central Asia and Kazakhstan—1954 


G. A. VON STACKELBERG 


From January 30 to February 7, 1954 the First Joint Scholarly Conference 
on the Study of the History of the Peoples of Central Asia and Kazakhstan 
Prior to the October Revolution was in session at Tashkent. Participants in the 
conference included representatives of the Department of Historical Science of 
the Academy of Sciences of the USSR and the institutes of historical and oriental 
studies as well as Uzbek, Kazakh, Tadzhik, Turkmen and Kirghiz historians. 
The Azerbaidzhan SSR, and the Tatar, Bashkir and Dagestan ASSR’s also sent 
delegates to the conference. Invitations were extended to the faculties of Tash- 
kent’s colleges and research organizations and to members of soviet and Party 
organizations in that city. 

The agenda included discussion of: (1) the patriarchal-feudal system of the 
nomads of Central Asia and Kazakhstan; (2) the formation of the Uzbek and 
Kazakh bourgeois nations; (3) the reactionary nature of Pan-Islamism and Pan- 
Turkism; (4) the character of the 1916 uprising; (5) the periodization of the 
history of the peoples of Central Asia and Kazakhstan. 

The large number of representatives of scholarly and Party organizations 
of the various republics who participated in the conference and the specifically 
political tenor of all the questions on the agenda emphasize the importance which 
Soviet leaders attached to this meeting. In the words of the Soviet press: “The 
conference made a significant contribution to the study of the history of the 
peoples of Central Asia and Kazakhstan” and “outlined measures directed to the 
further improvement of study in this area... and to the speedy elimination of 
deficiencies which still exist in this very important sector of the ideological front.” 


However, the conference did not make any real contributions to the study 
of Central Asian history—nor did the Communist leaders expect it to. The 
prestige of the outstanding historians taking part in this joint conference of the 
USSR’s Academy of Sciences and the academies of sciences of the Central Asian 
republics was intended to legitimatize the falsifications which the Communist 
rulers had been injecting into the history of Central Asia. The use of this device 
for sanctioning such falsifications has its own history. 


As early as 1935, a resolution of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party ordered an examination of all history books used in secondary schools and 
colleges for the announced purpose of realigning their tenor to Marxist-Leninist 
ideology. A special commission was organized for this task. Faisul Khodzhaev, 
then Chairman of the Soviet of People’s Commissars, was its chairman; the staft 
included such prominent Central Asian historians as Professor Sandzhara Asfan- 
diarov, Pulat Sali, Abdurrakhman Saadi, Fitrat and Atatzhan Khashim. Similar 
commissions were organized in Kazakhstan (with Turar Ryskulov as chairman 
and Professor Sadzhara Asfandiarov participating), in Turkmenistan and in 
Kirghizia. 
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Even within these commissions the Stalinist-Bolshevik and the nationality 
views clashed on the cardinal question: are the histories of the Uzbeks, Kazakhs, 
Tadzhiks and other nations of Central Asia integral parts of the general history 
of Central Asia or should they be considered in isolation as the histories of 
separate peoples not united in the framework of general Central Asian history. 
The Stalinist-Bolshevik conception was accepted by the commissions only after 
the Party threatened retaliation against recalcitrant scholars. 


Thus, the falsification of the history of Turkestan began. This, in fact, was 
a modest beginning in comparison with the perversions of later years. In con- 
tradiction to the facts of history, it was demanded of historians that they 
repudiate the view of Central Asian history as embracing the political and 
cultural development of the individual Turkestan tribes and peoples. Since that 
time the very name, Turkestan, has been tabu. Yet, a short time prior to the 
conference, the renowned Bartold entitled two of his works “History of Turkestan 
until the Mongol Conquest” and “History of Turkestan Cultural Life.” 


At the Samarkand Conference Soviet historians were called upon for the first 
time to authorize falsified historical data prescribed by the Party. Broad geo- 
graphical representation at the conference gave this earlier session the same all- 
union significance as had the recent Tashkent conference. 


At Samarkand, however, unanimity of views on questions of Turkestan 
history had not yet been fully achieved. The seventeen year period between the 
two conferences proved long enough, however, for the Party to make Soviet 
historians reliable disseminators of Soviet nationality policy. At the Samarkand 
conference it was still possible for such reports as Professor Asfandiarov’s “The 
Origin of the Uzbek and Kazakh Peoples” and Pulat Sali’s “The History of 
Turkestan’s Cultural Achievements” to be presented. Both of these reports were 
well-grounded factually and presented the history of the Turkestan tribes and 
peoples in a scholarly manner. In 1954, however, all the reports at Tashkent 
were based on the Party line. 


The opposition of several historians at the 1936 meeting to the Party inter- 
pretation of the history of Turkestan and the Kirghiz steppes was the last 
resistance offered by Turkestan historians to the Communist Party’s pressure 
on historical science. The bold historians at Samarkand were accused of natio- 
nalism and shortly after were arrested and disappeared. 


Between 1936 and 1954 Party pressure brought about numerous distortions 
of Central Asian history in regard to national liberation movements, Russia’s 
conquest of Central Asia, the unity of Moslem culture and the closeness of the 
historical and cultural development of the Turkestan tribes and peoples. The 
attacks by Communist critics on the works of the historian Bekmakhanov; the 
transformation of Kenesarkhan from a hero of the national liberation movement 
into a reactionary and oppressor of the Kazakh population; the banning of such 
Turkic national epics as “Alpamysh,” “Korkut-ata” and the legend of the Great 
March from the epic “Manas”—these are only a few of the steps taken to 
rewrite Turkestan history. 


Part of this process was the conference held at Frunze, the Kirghiz capital, 
in 1953 and attended by representatives from Moscow, Leningrad, Kazan and 
Tashkent. The conference dealt with Kirghiz national movements and provided 
a rostrum for the proclamation of the new Party line on the Kokandsk uprising 
of 1916 in Turkestan. The 1954 Tashkent conference on the history of the 
peoples of Central Asia and Kazakhstan had a much broader purpose. It was 
designed to provide a definitive summary of all the falsifications already made 
in Turkestan history, henceforth to be regarded as indisputable truth by Soviet 
historians. It had also to outline the subjects of new falsifications, such as the 
histories of Dzhadidizm and the Alash-Orda party in Kazakhstan. 


Even the title, “Conference on the History of the Peoples of Central Asia 
and Kazakhstan,” reflects Soviet historiography’s current interpretation of the 
history of Turkestan and Kirghiz (Kipchak steppes). The phrase “History of the 
Peoples of Central Asia” and not simply “History of Central Asia” emphasizes 
the Party’s refusal to acknowledge the history of Turkestan as a united historical 
process or to recognize any unity in the historical and cultural development of 
the various Turkestan tribes and peoples. 


No less significant is the fact that the title of the conference makes a deliberate 
distinction between Central Asia and Kazakhstan. The historical name “Tur- 
kestan” was banned both from the conference’s title and from use in the reports. 


The conference, using the authority of the All-Union Academy of Sciences, 
legalized the falsifications recently made in Turkestan pre-Revolutionary history. 
Another joint scholarly conference, this time on the history of the peoples of 
Central Asia and Kazakhstan in Soviet times, will soon be held. Since the official 
history of this period is even more divorced from fact, the coming meeting will 
be of great importance to Soviet nationality policy. ; 

At the Tashkent conference, the report of Babudzhan Gafurov, First Secretary 
of the Central Committee of the Tadzhik Communist Party, on “The Reactionary 
Essence of Pan-Islamism and Pan-Turkism” was particularly interesting as an 
exposition of post-Stalinist nationality policy reflected in the new interpretations 
of Turkestan history. 


As we know, both Pan-Islamism and Pan-Turkism are no longer of importance 
as political movements in the Moslem world. The concept of Pan-Islamism, 
which arose in the 1880’s, was used without success by Sultan Abdul Hamid II 
in trying to retain the Ottoman Empire under his control. With the fall of the 
empire the concept also disintegrated and at the present time has no importance 
in the Moslem states. Pan-Turkism, which was formulated in Hungary and never 
did develop much momentum, is also outdated as a political concept. 


Despite this, the Party speaker alleged that both Pan-Islamism and Pan- 
Turkism are receiving “strong support from international imperialism” and that 
“American imperialism, the bitter enemy of all peoples,” is doing its best to ex- 
ploit this ideology as a weapon for its aggressive purposes. Under the banner 
of protecting devout Moslems,” the speaker went on, “the aggressive circles of 
the United States and England are creating a military bloc in the Near and 
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Middle East and frustrating the movements for national liberation in the Moslem 
countries.” 

Highly indicative of the political tenor of the report was the speaker’s state- 
ment that “nationalism in Central Asia and Kazakhstan is primarily a mani- 
festation of Pan-Islamism, Pan-Turkism and Pan-Iranianism.” Rebuking Soviet 
historians for not giving due attention to the reactionary essence of Pan-Islamism, 
Pan-Turkism and Pan-Iranianism, Babadzhan Gafurov entrusts them with what 
he terms “the great and responsible tasks of unmasking these ideologies.” 


It is quite significant, however, that none of the articles devoted to “expos- 
ing” these ideologies make any reference to the circumstances under which they 
arose, who their leaders were and what became of political movements activated 
by these concepts. The reason for this is quite clear. An accurate account of the 
history of these concepts would show that the political movements based on 
them no longer exist. 

However, the labels Pan-Islamism, Pan-Turkism, Pan-Iranianism and Pan- 
Arabism are convenient to the Soviet leaders for condemning anything that 
stands in the way of their policy of creating fully-sovietized national republics. 


Babadzhan Gafurov’s report at the Tashkent conference allows us to draw 
certain conclusions on Soviet nationality policy in Central Asia. 

1. The Communist leaders, disturbed by the pacts being concluded in the 
Middle East, are directing their propaganda toward discrediting Turkey and 
accusing her of reviving Pan-Turkism in the service of American imperialism. 
Any sympathy toward Turkey displayed by Moslems in the Soviet Union is 
immediately branded by the Communist leaders as “Pan-Turkism.” 


2. Despite all its efforts, the Party has not been successful in completely 
erasing a consciousness of common origin amoung the Turkic peoples of the USSR. 
Fearing the rise of a united anti-Soviet front among them, the Communist lead- 
ers are prohibiting any research demonstrating the unity of the Turkic peoples 
of Central Asia in the Turkestan era. Publication of any classic Turkic literature 
in the Dzhagatai language and studies showing the relationship between the 
languages of the Turkic peoples and those of the Ural-Altaic groups are similarly 
banned and labeled “Pan-Turkism.” 

3. The speaker’s mention of nationalism in Central Asia and Kazakhstan, 
being primarily a manifestation of Pan-Islamism, Pan-Turkism and Pan-Iranian- 
ism and his reference to the “war with bourgeois nationalism and its survivals 
in the minds of the people” as “acquiring the most urgent importance” point to 
an increase in Communist pressure on the development of the national cultures 
and to a more vigorous purge of the intelligentsia in the national republics. 


The Communist regime is attempting to destroy everything that stands in 
the way of creating sovietized nations among the USSR’s Moslem population. 
The legacy of past national cultures and national ways of thinking among the 
middle generation of Turkestan intelligentsia are such obstacles, and the Soviets 
are trying to break through them under the pretense of combatting mythical 
Pan-Turkism and Pan-Islamism. 


Pan-Islamism in Soviet nationality policy has no relationship to the histori- 
cal concept of Pan-Islamism, connected with the Ottoman Empire and the 
extinct Turkish organization, Terrakki ve Ittihad (Progress and Unity). Pan- 
Islamism has almost the same meaning as Pan-Turkism in the context of Soviet 
propaganda in that it encompasses everything which resists or hinders the com- 
plete sovietization of the Central Asian republics. The Soviet press, in fact, uses 
this phrase as a synonym for Pan-Turkism. 

As for Pan-Iranianism, an ideology which never really existed, it is used by 
the Communist regime as a charge against all those in Central Asia who recognize 
either the influence of Iranian culture on the classic literature of Central Asia, 
or the historical connection between the culture of the Tadzhik people and that 
of Iran, or, for example, the fact that the Tadzhik language is really a Persian 
dialect. It is interesting to note, however, that the speaker in discussing Pan- 
Turkism and Pan-Iranianism avoided reference to the term Pan-Arabism in con- 
nection with current Soviet policy vis-4-vis the Arab states. Shortly prior to the 
conference, on the other hand, the charge of Pan-Arabism had been leveled 
against all those in the Moslem national republics who acknowledged the in- 
fluence of Medieval Arab culture on the cultural development of other Moslem 
peoples. 

In trying to eradicate everything reminiscent to the Turkestan population 
of their ancient ties with Iran and the mutual influence of the Turkish and 
Iranian cultures, the Communists have invented the term “Pan-Iranianism” as 
a bugbear against everything Iranian. 

The failure of Soviet policy in Iran has caused the Soviet government to 
adopt a policy toward Iran analogous to that toward Turkey. The Central Com- 
mittees of the Central Asian Communist Parties, hoping to create an anti- 
Iranian mood among the Turkestan population, defines Pan-Iranianism to in- 
clude all pro-Iranian sympathies. 

The keynote report at the Tashkent conference was given by Gafurov, the 
above-mentioned First Secretary of the Central Committee of the Tadzhik Com- 
munist Party. All the other reports were designed to publicize the standard 
Party view on the formation of “bourgeois nations” in Uzbekistan and Kazakh- 
stan: landholdings and not cattle-holdings as the basis for feudalism, the slave 
system among the peoples of Central Asia and the nature of the 1916 uprising, 
again recognized as a revolution aimed at national liberation. 

We can expect further changes, based on the falsifications made official at 
the Tashkent conference, to be made in the textbooks recently compiled on the 
history of the USSR. We can also expect that articles will soon appear in Soviet 
historical journals giving further “scholarly foundation” to the new interpreta- 
tions presented at the conference. 
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The USSR’s Automobile and Tractor Industry 
(Adapted from VESTNIK, No.7) 


A. POLEZHAEV 


The quantity and quality of Soviet motor vehicle production are important 
indices to many aspects of the Soviet economy. They reflect to some extent the 
USSR’s industrial potential, its strategic resources, the degree of mechanization 
in the Red Army, the development of automotive transport and road building, 
and the general standard of living. Recent production figures indicate that the 
USSR is seriously lagging in this field. In 1952 its total output of motor vehicles 
was only 620,000, as compared with 5,538,959" for the United States. 


Background 


Prior to the Revolution little progress was made in getting motor vehicle 
production started. In 1909-10 the first automobile workshops were built at 
Orel, Petersburg and Riga. The Orel and Petersburg plants produced only a few 
cars and soon closed down. The Riga plant, which continued operation until 
1916, produced about 450 passenger cars in all. 


The economic chaos resulting from the Revolution brought motor vehicle 
production to a standstill. It was only in 1924 that the first ten 1'/2 ton trucks, 
the AMO—F-15 with a 36 horsepower engine, were produced by the Moscow 
AMO factory. They were displayed to Stalin and other Party and government 
leaders in the November 7th parade of that year. Although the United States, 
England, France, Germany and Italy had by then developed automobile 
industries, for the USSR this was a portentous event. 


A year later, in 1925, the first 5 ton truck was put out by the Yaroslavl 
workshops. Motor vehicle production in these years was a mere fraction 
compared with the USSR’s needs and therefore cars and trucks continued to be 
imported from America, Germany, England and France until 1932. Even today, 
according to returning German war prisoners, in Soviet rural areas one sees 
German busses manufactured by the MAN company in 1928-29 and fire engines 
built in 1931 by Magirus, also a German firm. 

Stalin’s resolution of 1929 on the necessity of mass producing motor vehicles 
was very difficult to implement. The USSR lacked automobile plants, a sub- 
sidiary steel industry, sheet metal, electrical equipment, auto springs, rubber, 
varnish, paint and so on. Aside from the shortage of materials, however, there 
were no technicians with experience in this field of production. 

Plans were made to construct an enormous plant at Nizhniy Novgorod and 
to remodel the Moscow and Yaroslav! workshops. When construction had 
started, it was decided to send Soviet engineers, foremen and skilled workers to 
the foremost American and German automobile plants, under treaties for 
technical assistance, for intensive training. 


1 The World Almanac 1954, page 695. 
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Soviet propaganda ignored the training of Soviet engineers at the Ford 
factory in Detroit and boasted to the world that automobile production had 
been established in the USSR solely by the talents of Soviet engineers. When the 
engineers who had studied abroad returned to the Soviet Union and lectured on 
automobile construction to other industrial leaders, they were not permitted to 
reveal how construction techniques had been acquired. The Party’s Central 
Committee and the Council of People’s Commissars did not place much faith in 
just acquiring knowledge from abroad. They suggested that future automobile 
plant constructors make direct copies of models put out by foreign firms with 
whom the USSR had made special contracts for this purpose. 


The USSR’s First Automobile and Tractor Industry 


On May 2, 1930, on the wastelands beyond Nizhniy Novgorod (now Gorki) 
a crowd of thousands watched A. A. Zhdanov, secretary of the Krai Party Com- 
mittee, lay the cornerstone of the huge Molotov plant, one of the large industrial 
construction projects of the first Five Year Plan (the others were the Dneproges 
and Rostov machine works, the Kharkov tractor plant and the Uralmash heavy 
machine plant).? Inhabitants of the Nizhniy Novgorod area were drafted, and 
several concentration camps were shifted to the area to help in the construction 
work. Komsomol brigades and Party orators were sent to stimulate labor pro- 
ductivity. The plant began operation on January 1, 1932. Stalin’s message on this 
occasion read: “It is hoped that the automobile plant will soon provide our 
country with thousands and tens of thousands of motor vehicles, as necessary 
to the national economy as air and water.”® A 1'/2 ton truck, the GAZ-AA, and 
passenger cars, the GAZ-A model, soon appeared on the market. They were 
copies of Ford models, whose patents had been purchased by the USSR. These 
models were already considered obsolete in the United States. 

Simultaneously with the building of the Gorki Molotov tactory, a huge 
assembly plant, later named the Stalin automobile factory, was built on the site 
of the old AMO workshops in Moscow. Between 1929 and 1931 the old work- 
shops, built in 1915, were completely reconstructed and a large, modern auto- 
mobile plant emerged. By 1932 it had produced 25 thousand 3 ton trucks of the 
AMO-3 type. The trademark for its products was ZIS. 


In Yaroslavl, on the banks of the Volga, another plant was built for the 
production of heavy trucks. This was the third automobile factory constructed 
in the USSR. Not far from the Yaroslavl automobile works, a rubber goods 
factory was established to supply the Soviet auto industry with tubes and tires. 


The technical assistance received from foreign firms greatly eased the “grow- 
ing pains” of the Soviet automobile industry. In 1932, the three main automobile 
plants turned out a total of 25,00 freight-carrying vehicles, and by 1933 pro- 
duction reached 51,000.* 

2 ape, “Biografiya avtozavoda,” Ogonek, 1951, No. 52, pages 4-5. 

3 Tbid. 

* Academician E. Chudakov, “Avtomobil v pyatoi pyatiletke,” Literaturnaya Gazeta, 
November 18, 1952. 
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Between 1934 and 1937 the Stalin auto plant was again remodeled, giving it 
an annual capacity of 90,000 ZIS-s trucks. 

The Soviet Union lagged even further in the production of tractors than of 
automobiles. When the first ten trucks were put out by the Moscow AMO plant 
in October, 1924, Soviet industry had not as yet produced a single tractor. Only 
in the tractor division of the Putilovsky (later renamed Kirov) plant in Peters- 
burg, were a very limited number of wheel tractors assembled on the Fordson 
pattern from designs received from the United States. It was not until the start 
of the first Five Year Plan that the first three Soviet tractor plants were 
constructed in Stalingrad, Kharkov, and Chelyabinsk. Their task was to 
implement Lenin’s old slogan, “A tractor for the peasant!” 

On the 17th of June, 1930, the first Soviet tractor came off the half-finished 
assembly line of the Stalingrad tractor plant (STZ). It was a rather awkward 
wheel tractor with a 24 horsepower motor. The STZ was not yet able to begin 
mass production of tractors but the first rather bad product was turned out 
mainly for propaganda purposes. The tractor’s final invoice, No. 11742 of 
June 22, 1930, read: “From: The Machine Assembly Line; To: Moscow; To the 
19th Party Congress.” And with much fanfare this firstling was delivered to the 
Kremlin.’ On the first of October, 1931, before the Gorki plant started to 
produce motor vehicles, the first mass-produced tractor rolled off the assembly 
line of the Kharkov tractor plant (KTZ). In 1932, as the Chelyabinsk tractor 
plant produced its first marketable tractor, construction of three large tractor 
plants was begun. 

Such were the early days of the Soviet motor and tractor industry. Despite 
all the efforts put into it and the fact that all phases of Soviet heavy industry 
were enlisted, there was an extremely slow growth in variety, quantity and 
quality of its products. Its rate of development could in no way be compared 
with America’s. In 1933 the Stalin automobile plant in Moscow started produc- 
ing 3 ton trucks of the ZIS-s type. It continued production of this model, 
without making any changes in it until 1946. The truck was two-axled and, with 
a normal load, weighed 6240 kg. It had a 6 cylinder, 4 cycle, carburetor motor 
which was water-cooled, had a piston displacement of 5.55 liters, a compression 
ratio of 4.6 and a 73 horsepower motor at 2300 revolutions per minute. The 
truck had a road speed of 60 kilometers an hour and fuel consumption was 
29 liters per 100 kilometers.® This unusually crude and simple truck was well 
suited to the poor condition of most of the roads, aside from some “show” 
highways, and to the qualifications of Soviet chauffeurs and mechanics. Its use 
during the Second World War demonstrated its suitability for wartime needs. 
The chassis of the truck was used as a basis for various sized busses, ambulances 
and special cars for transporting liquids, perishables, etc. In 1936, ZIS began 
assembly line production of the ZIS-101 seven-passenger automobile, intended 
solely for higher Party and government organizations, secretaries of the obkom 
Party committees and directors of the most important factories. Because of 


5 E. Ryabchikov, “Vstrecha v muzee,” Ogonek, 1953, No. 46. 
® V. I. Gruzinov and V. M. Klennikov. “Tekhnicheskaya kharakteristika osnovnykh modelei 
gruzovikov,” Uchebnik shofera 1-go klassa (Manual for First Class Chauffeurs), 1952 edition. 


poorly organized production, much wastage and individual assembly of each 
car, ZIS’s loss on each car was more than 40% of the sale price. 


The Molotov automobile plant in Gorki, which had begun to produce 
11/2 ton GAZ-AA trucks and GAZ-A phaeton passenger cars copied from 1927-8 
Ford models, gradually started putting out other models based on the old chassis. 
It produced a 11/2 ton dumping truck, the GAZ-410, for construction organi- 
zations and a three-axled 11/2 ton truck, more practical than the two-axled 
GAZ-AA model, for the Red Army. In 1933, cars produced by the Gorki plant 
made the highly publicized trip accross the Kara-Kum stretch. They traveled 
9,500 km. along various roads, some of which were almost impassable, muddy 
swamps and quicksand. Official protocol classified them as having passed the 
test. However, not long after this they were replaced by other models or not 
produced at all. 


There were so few innovations in Soviet automobile production that each 
new model was hailed by Soviet propaganda as an extraordinary achievement, 
the sensation of the day. On March 17, 1936 the latest offspring of the Gorki 
plant, the famous “Emka” (M-1) was ceremoniously brought to Moscow and 
inspected by Stalin himself, who, according to the Soviet press, “expressed high 
praise.”? In 1938 the Gorki plant started mass production of the new 1'/2 ton 
GAZ-MM truck, its chief article of production for the next eight years. The 
truck was capable of lifting a 1,500 kg. load both on highways and dirt roads, 
and weighed 3,450 kg. when loaded. It was equipped with a 4 cylinder, 4 cycle, 
carburetor motor, which had a piston displacement of 3.28 liters, a compression 
ratio of 4.6 and 50 horsepower at 2,800 revolutions per minute. The truck 
could travel 70 km. per hour with a full load and used 18.5 kg. of fuel per 
100 km. Neither the M-1 passenger car nor the GAZ-MM truck was a copy of 
a foreign model. During this period GAZ produced an average of 100,000 cars 
yearly. 

Throughout the second Five Year Plan, and right through the war, the 
Yaroslavl automobile plant turned out 6 ton Diesel trucks, the YaG-6. Only in 
1947 did the plant adopt a new, improved model. 


In designing new models and planning production, the Soviet motor vehicle 
industry gave more attention to what they and their suppliers were capable of 
producing than to market demand, i.e., the needs of the national economy. Thus, 
for more than 20 years the low output of the metallurgical industries has limited 
the output of automobiles and spare parts. During the whole prewar period 
automobile production suffered as a result of the underfulfillment of production 
plans for special types of rolled metal, rubber, automobile paint and upholstery 
fabric. In 1937, when the automobile industry finally produced a total of 
211,400 vehicles (including 180,000 trucks) two years behind schedule, Soviet 
propaganda was able to announce that “the USSR achieved second place in 
annual truck production, leading England, France and Germany.” 

7 V. Barukin, “Biografiya avtozavoda,” Ogenek, 1951, No. 52, pages 4-5. 

8 Academician E. Chudakov, “Avtomobil v pyatoi pyatiletke,” Literaturnaya Gazeta, 
November 18, 1952. 
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All three of the tractor plants started production of caterpillar tractors at 
the beginning of the war. The Kharkov and Stalingrad plants began putting out 
the KhTZ and the STZ-NATI models with a carburetor motor of 50 horse- 
power, using kerosene fuel. The Chelyabinsk tractor plant produced a powerful 
caterpillar tractor, the “Stalinets,” with an 80 horsepower motor. In 1937 the 
Soviet tractor industry turned out 31,600 tractors and in 1940, 38,500 tractors. 
The yearly output was generally distributed among four people’s commissariats: 
the Commissariat of Agriculture—supplying the MTS and the sovkhozes; the 
Commissariat of the Timber Industry—for rolling and hauling trees; the Com- 
missariat of Building, and the Commissariat of Defense—for equipping artillery, 
pontoon and engineering units. 


The Automobile and Tractor Industry During the War 


The war brought about important changes in the location of the motor 
vehicle plants. The already modest output of passenger cars, which had totaled 
31,000 in 1937 and increased to 36,400 by 1940, was cut down to a minimum. 
The passenger car division of the Moscow plant, together with its equipment, 
engineers and skilled workers, was evacuated to the city of Miass, in the Urals, 
where three shifts of workers produced the ZIS.® Production of the ZIS-5 truck 
was greatly stepped up at the price of cutting down production of the more 
practical three-axled, double steering geared truck. At first, in 1941-2, the ZIS-s5 
was turned out only in the main ZIS plant in Moscow, but after 1944-5 it was 
also produced by the two new Soviet plants in Miass and Ulyanovsk on the 
Volga. 

The Gorki plant switched from the two-axled GAZ-MM truck, which had 
a load capacity of 11/2 tons, to a three-axled truck, based on the old chassis. Some 
of the three-axled chassis were used by the Moscow, Miass, Ulyanovsk and Gorki 
plants for armored cars, called “self-propelled” in the Large Soviet Encyclopedia 
(Volume “USSR,” page 828). The same article states that more than 30 thousand 
armored cars and tanks were produced annually. The Yaroslavl plant produced 
three-axled trucks, the YaG-6, for Soviet artillery units. The Gorki plant was 
awarded the order of the Patriotic War, First Class, on September 16, 1945 for 
overfulfilling its production quota of self-propelled tanks. 

The Kharkov tractor plant, which did not switch to tank production, was 
partly evacuated to Chelyabinsk in the Urals and to Rubtsovsk in Western 
Siberia and partly destroyed by retreating Red Army units in October, 1941. 

In four months the Stalingrad tractor plant was able to convert to tank 
production. It turned out T-34 tanks until the end of 1942, when the plant was 
destroyed. Only the Chelyabinsk plant, though largely converted to tank pro- 
duction, continued putting out a very limited number of tractors right up to 
the end of the war. 

The authors of the Soviet Manual for First Class Chauffeurs, V. 1. Gruzinov 
and V. M. Klennikov describe the Soviet motor vehicle industry during the war 
as follows: 


® V. Ivanov, “The ZIS-110,” Izvestiya, June 12, 1947. 
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Soviet automobiles produced during the Great Patriotic War had to undergo difficult tests. 

Our cars successfully met these rigid requirements and by their high quality made up for their 

limited number. The automobile industry was much more powerful at the end of the war 

than prior to it. The Ural automobile plant was built during the early war years and started 

production in 1944. The Yaroslavl plant was reconstructed and the Ural and Gorki plants 

were expanded. Several new automobile factories were built in various parts of the USSR. 

The Soviet automobile and tractor industry received modern equipment, and modern tech- 

niques and production methods were introduced.'® 

The industrial plants that had been evacuated to the East in 1941-2 were 
by and large not moved back to their former locations after the war. New plants 
were built after the war using Soviet and foreign equipment received as repara- 
tion payments. The automobile industry underwent the same processes. From 
1941 to 1947 a new automobile plant was built for every one already existing. 
The ZIS plant was split into three branches—one in Moscow, one in Miass and 
one in Ulyanovsk. 

In contrast to the Soviet automobile industry, which greatly expanded as 
a result of the war, two of the three existing tractor plants, the Kharkov and 
Stalingrad plants, were three-quarters destroyed in 1941-2. It was only toward 
the close of 1944 that they were able to start work on military orders. Prewar 
production levels were achieved in 1946 by the Stalingrad plant and in 1948 by 
the Kharkov tractor factory. The Altai tractor plant in Rubtsovsk, and the 
Vladimir and Lipetsk factories, whose construction had begun prior to the war, 
were able to start producing tractors only at the end of the first postwar Five 
Year Plan. Because of the lag in reconstruction of old factories and the difficul- 
ties of starting production in the new ones, the 1950 plan, stipulating an output 
of 140 thousand tractors, was not fulfilled. In that year the tractor industry 
turned out only 124.1 thousand tractors. 


The USSR’s Automobile and Tractor Industry in the Postwar Period 


Despite the oft-repeated claims of Soviet propaganda that Soviet cars and 
tractors “passed the wartime trial with flying colors” and “surpassed foreign 
models in quality,” the construction and engineering departments of the auto- 
mobile and tractor plants prepared feverishly during the war for the production 
of better models. By a strange coincidence, the new Soviet automobiles devel- 
oped from 1942 through 1944 very much resembled the American military 
vehicles supplied to the USSR during the war by its ally. The Gorki plant turned 
out the very serviceable GAZ-67-B double steering geared model, which was 
a copy of the famous “Jeep,” known in the USSR as the “Willys.” 

In 1946, a year after the end of the war, the Gorki plant started producing 
passenger cars and trucks designed during the war years. In tribute to Soviet 
success in the war against Germany and Japan, the new GAZ-M-29 passenger 
car was named “Pobeda” (Victory). This was a medium grade, five-passenger 
car, equipped with a 4 cycle, carburetor, 2.12 piston displacement and 50 horse- 
power motor. Aside from the Pobeda, the Gorki plant started mass producing 
the GAZ-s51 truck to replace the outdated GAZ-MM model of 1938. The new 


10 VI. Gruzinov and V. M. Klennikov, Uchebnik shofera 1-go klassa, 1952 edition, pages 4-5. 
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truck had a greater carrying capacity—z.s tons as compared with 1.5 tons for 
the old model—and had a 70 horsepower motor which consumed 22-26.5 liters 
of fuel per 100 km. Features of the new truck were a fuel tank capacity of 
105 liters and higher clearance beneath the rear shafts (245 mm), suitable for 
field work. Immediately after mass production of the GAZ-51 started, it was 
utilized by the Soviet army and displayed in the military parades in Moscow’s 
Red Square. In the same year’! the Gorki plant began turning out a purely 
military model, the GAZ-63, which had two driving shafts, a load capacity of 
2 tons on dirt roads and was very practical for use in the fields. Thus, during 
the first postwar Five Year Plan, three out of every four vehicles produced by 
the Gorki plant were military models. But even the fourth, the Pobeda, had 
military traits and was used by the international police force of the four 
occupying powers in Vienna, replacing the American Jeep. The military useful- 
ness of the Gorki plant’s products was not a temporary phenomenon of the first 
postwar years. Even today the plant is engaged primarily in military production. 


After 1950, the Molotov factory started producing its “tribute to peaceful 
times,” the ZIM six-passenger car, with a 90 horsepower motor, a road speed 
of 120 km. per hour and fuel consumption of 16-17 liters per 100 km. But even 
this high-styled car, designed for the upper governmental echelons, is adapted 
to military use. Its fuel tank capacity, for instance, is sufficient for 500 km. of 
travel without refueling. 

Immediately after the war, and without any interruption in operations, the 
Moscow automobile plant started production of models which had been designed 
during the war years. The luxurious seven-passenger ZIS-101, produced by the 
Stalin auto works before the war, was replaced by the still more luxurious ZIS- 
110, which had a maximum speed of 140 km. per hour. This car was also 
earmarked for the higher Party and government organizations. Otherwise, it 
is used only as a de-luxe taxi and as an ambulance in Moscow, Kiev and other 
cities visited by foreigners. A year later, in 1947, the Stalin auto works started 
production of the ZIS-154, a 36-seat urban bus with a Diesel-electric drive, 
which was replaced in 1952 by the new ZIS-155. The factory, which had a 
production capacity of 100 thousand trucks annually, concentrated after 1946 
on producing two new trucks, the ZIS-150 and the ZIS-151. The fact that the 
truck had been designed during the war years was reflected in its military 
nature, which was similar to the Gorki plant’s model. The 4 ton ZIS-150 had an 
85 horsepower motor, a very high clearing space (265 mm) under the rear gears 
and an average fuel consumption of 38 liters per 100 km. Its fuel capacity was 
sufficient for 500 km. of highway travel without refueling. It is no surprise 
that the truck was put to use by the Soviet Army and displayed by paratroop 
units in the October military parade of 1951.!* The three-axled ZIS-151, which 
had three driving shafts and a 4.5 ton load capacity, was also adopted by the 
Soviet Army. A few ZIS-151’s were allocated to the desert areas of the Central 

11 The date when production of this automobile started is taken from the Large Soviet 
Encyclopedia. Volume I, and the Uchebnik shofera 1-go klassa, by V. 1. Gruzinov and V. M. Klen- 


nikov, 1952 edition. 
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Asian republics. The Stalin plant has continued production of this model for 
quite a long time. 

The Moscow Factory of Low Gas Consumption Automobiles, another 
automobile plant in the capital, started putting out the “Moskvich,” a small, 
light car, in 1946. Its design was evidently influenced by the German firm, Opel. 
This four-passenger car, which had a 23 horsepower motor and low fuel con- 
sumption, was the first car autorized for private sale (its price in 1953 was 
10,500 rubles). However, the Moskvich is very difficult to maintain because of 
the shortage of garages and filling stations. The necessity of presenting a certi- 
ficate that one’s income was legally earned and the high price of gasoline, 3.95 
rubles per liter, prevent most Soviet citizens from acquiring cars of their own. 


In 1947 the reconstructed and considerably expanded Yaroslavl automobile 
plant started production of the YaAZ-200, a 7 ton truck with a 112 horsepower 
Diesel engine. A year later it put out the YaAZ-210, a three-axled truck with a 
load capacity of 10-12 tons and a 168 horsepower engine. The two driving shafts 
and the large load capacity make these two vehicles indispensable for Soviet 
artillery and pontoon units, which prior to the war had depended on old YaAZ 
models. 


. The Ural automobile plant (trademark, Ural-ZIS), built in Miass during the 
war, started putting out the Ural ZIS-150 four ton truck in 1946, as did the 
Moscow ZIS plant. It also continued production of the Ural-ZIS-35 2 gas generat- 
ing truck. 


The ZIS-150 was the basis of both the Ural plant’s postwar production pro- 
gram and that of the Kutais plant, which after being rebuilt in 1949-52, started 
mass, assembly line production of the 4 ton KAZ-150 and the KAZ-585-B 
dumping truck in September of 1952. The Kutais plant was capable of producing 
about 50,000 vehicles a year. The Georgian KAZ trucks incorporated more than 
80 improvements on the ZIS design." 


The automobile industry was not only shifted to the East and the South, but, 
in contradiction to prewar strategic concepts, it was also moved westward. In 
1949 the large automobile plant in Minsk started production of the all-metal 
MAZ dumping trucks. Officially both types of dumping trucks—the 5 ton 
MAZ-205, which had a 110 horsepower Diesel engine, and the unusually large 
25 ton MAZ-204, witha 350 horsepower engine and wheels 160 cm. in diameter'*#— 
are earmarked for transporting concrete and dirt loads for the “great structures 
of Communism.” However, they are quite suitable for use in building defense 
lines and other strategic installations. 


The information given above by no means fully covers the postwar situation 
in the Soviet automobile industry. At least three more automobile plants exist 
which have not been mentioned by the Soviet press, evidently for strategic 
reasons. On page 84 of the 1950 edition of his textbook, Economic Geography 
of the USSR, N. N. Baransky says: 


13 “Aytomobil iz Kutaisi,” Ogonek, 1952, No. 48, page 11. 
% Article by Academician E. Chudakov, Sovetskii Soyuz, 1953, No. 3. 
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The automobile industry has expanded tremendously. The 1946-50 Five Year Plan 
stipulates a considerable expansion ‘or it. The already existing Gorki, Yaroslavl, etc. plants 
are to be enlarged and new plants are to be built in Ulyanovsk, Kutais, Dnepropetrovsk, 
Minsk and Novosibirsk. By 1950 automobile production will reach s00 thousand per year." 


We have already given information about the volume and type of produc- 
tion of the Ural, Kutais and Minsk automobile factories. Very little is known, 
however, about the plants in Novosibirsk and Dnepropetrovsk. The magazine, 
The Automobile and Tractor Industry, published by Mashgiz in 195 3, mentioned 
the name “Sibzavod” while discussing a proposal for rationalizing production 
methods. This probably is the official name of the plant in Novosibirsk, since the 
other Siberian automobile assembling plant is located in Irkutsk, where it was 
constructed during the last four years. Even less in known about the Dneprope- 
trovsk plant, but it evidently is connected with the auto repair and assembly 
plant built in Dnepropetrovsk before the war and expanded by the Krupp firm 
during the war years. At the end of September, 1943 it fell into the hands of 
the advancing Red Army. Aside from these, another plant exists which produces 
the PAZ-651 sixteen-passenger busses, modeled after the chassis of the Gorki 
GAZ-51 truck.'® Although we are not certain what the first letter of the PAZ 
trademark stands for, we can assume that it indicates the location of the plant 
to be either Pavlov (Gorki Oblast) or Podolsk (Moscow Oblast), where prior to 
the war workshops producing bus chassis were located. 


The USSR’s tractor industry has also expanded since the war in both 
quantity and variety of output. In 1950-1 the Kharkov, Stalingrad and Altai 
tractor plants started assembling new tractor models. The Stalingrad and Khar- 
kov plants switched from the KhTZ and STZ-NATI carburetor tractors, which 
ran on kerosene, to the improved 54 horsepower Diesel tractors of the DT-54 
type, and the D2G gas generating tractor with an improved engine. The 
standard model of the Diesel-motored DT-54 tractor is the main product of 
three of the USSR’s seven tractor plants. These tractors, due to their Diesel fuel 
consumption, have permitted a 30-40% reduction in the amount of fuel con- 
sumption per horsepower.'? In the framework of the whole national economy 
such a large reduction in fuel consumption, despite the fact that the figure may 
be somewhat padded for propaganda purposes, can have a great influence on the 
economy by releasing hundreds of thousands of tons of fuel for other, including 
strategic, purposes. In order to increase the labor productivity of tractor 
operators, kolkhozniks and agricultural labor, as well as the amount of work 
done by a tractor in the fields, the new machine has a half-covered cockpit and 
strong headlights which permit its use during all seasons, by day or by night. 
Furthermore, in view of the fact that approximately 40% of the tractor 
operators are women and that most cases of tractors standing idle in fields are 
due to the difficulty, without outside help, of starting the machine should its 


15 N. N. Baransky, Ekonomicheskaya geografiya SSSR (Economic Geography of the USSR), 
1950 edition, page 84. 

16 Sovetskii Soyuz, 1953, No. 3, page 14. 

17 G. Khlamov, “Sovershenstvovat proizvodstvo avtomobilei i traktorov,” Pravda, No. 181, 
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motor stop running, the new tractor is equipped with a 12 horsepower self- 
starting gasoline motor. 


The Lipetsk tractor plant (Lipetsk, Voronezh Oblast), whose construction 
was begun in 1943, started producing only in 1951-2. It is a medium sized plant 
which turns out Diesel caterpillar intertilling tractors, the KDP-35 and the 
KD-35, which have 35 horsepower motors. 


The Vladimir tractor factory, a second new one, specializes in mass, assembly 
line production of wheel tractors with a 22 horsepower Diesel motor. It is the 
only plant of its kind in the USSR. 


Judging from the small number of “Stalinets” 80 horsepower Diesel tractors 
being turned out by the powerful Chelyabinsk tractor factory, one can assume 
that it is still occupied with tank production, to which it was converted in 1941. 


The Minsk tractor plant, which was completed in the fall of 1953, produces 
“Belarus” hauling tractors, which have pneumatic tires and a 36 horsepower 
engine. Aside from the Belarus, whose high speed (22 km. per hour) and hauling 
power make it very useful to the Ministry of Defense as well as for industrial 
and construction purposes, the Minsk plant puts out a tractor, which had 
interchangeable front wheels, allowing it to be set at various gauges for cultivat- 
ing crop rows. The Minsk plant also produces caterpiller tractors. 

Leningrad is the eighth city in the USSR which now has a tractor plant. 
Special Diesel tractors, used mainly by the timber industry, have been manu- 
factured by the Leningrad Kirovsk plant since 1947. 

The following table shows the postwar production volume of the USSR’s 
automobile and tractor industry: 


1950 1952 
Products Planned Achieved Achieved Planned 
428,000 
65,600 
Total Motor Vehicles ..... 493,600 $70,000 620,000 684,000 
140,000 124,100 131,000 147,600 


Note: One must approach Soviet data on the output of tractors with great caution since 
the figures are not given in absolute terms but are recalculated on a basic unit of 15 horsepower 
tractors. 


The volume of Soviet motor vehicle production, including tractors, 
represents little more than one-tenth that of the USA, which totaled 5,538,959 
in 1952. 


Prospects for the USSR’s Automobile and Tractor Industry 


After a delay of two years, the magazine, The Automobile and Tractor Industry 
(No. 1, 1953), published an article on “The Automobile and Tractor Industry’s 
fifth Five Year Plan.” Despite the fact that the article avoids quoting absolute 


figures, preferring to present material in terms of comparative percentages, this 


8 Thirty Years of the Soviet State, Moscow, 1947. 
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article is useful in evaluating the prospective development of the USSR’s auto- 
mobile and tractor industry. The directives on the fifth Five Year Plan issued 
by the r9th Party Congress stipulate a 20 % increase in motor vehicle production. 
According to the article, production of trucks should expand by 15 % and their 
carrying capacity should increase by 28 % . Thus, if the Five Year Plan is fulfilled, 
569.3 thousand trucks will be turned out in 1955. The article states that 
passenger car production should increase by 49 %, which would mean an output 
of 114.7 thousand cars in 1955. The rate of increase planned varies according to 
the type of car: production of the Moskvich should expand by 40.4%, of the 
Pobeda, by 52.5%, and of the ZIM, sixteen times. Plans are being made to 
modernize all Soviet passenger cars since their styling now resembles models 
produced abroad in 1940-5. The GAZ-67 military vehicle, a copy of the 
American Jeep, has already been modernized and renamed the GAZ-69. Since 
1953 the Gorki plant has been mass producing these vehicles, which have two 
driving shafts and are suitable for field work. 

Despite the fact that the 19th Party Congress’s directives on the fifth Five 
Year Plan prescribed a 19% increase in tractor production, Khrushchev’s last 
report and several of the Central Committee’s and Council of Minister’s 
resolutions would indicate that the percentage of increase will be raised to 47%, 
‘including a 57.2 % increase in the production of Diesel tractors. Special attention 
will be given to the output of intertilling and vegetable garden tractors. 


According to an article by the former Minister of the USSR’s Automobile 
and Tractor Industry, G. Khlamov (who became Deputy Minister of Machine 
Construction after the Ministry’s reorganization), published in Pravda on 
June 30, 1953, the Soviet government plans to increase the output of the auto- 
mobile and tractor industry by raising labor productivity 50% rather than by 
expanding production facilities. Toward this end, new methods of boosting labor 
productivity in this industry are constantly being developed by factory adminis- 
trators, the Ministry of Machine Building and scientific research institutions. 
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The Locations and Products of Soviet Automobile and Tractor Plants 


Plants and Trademarks 


1. Stalin Automobile 
Plant—ZIS 


2. Moscow Low Fuel Con- 
sumption Automobiles— 
MZMA 


. Stalin Ural Automobile 
Plant—Ural-ZIS 


4. Ulyanovsk Automobile 
Plant 


5- Molotov Automobile 
Plant 


Yaroslav] Automobile 
Plant—YaAZ 


7. Siberian Automobile 
Plant—Sibzavod 


8. Irkutsk Automobile 
Assembling Plant 


9. Kutais Automobile 
Plant—KAZ 


10. Minsk Automobile Plant 


11. Dnepropetrovsk Auto- 
mobile Plant 


12. Rostov Automobile 
Assembling Plant 


Tractor Plants 


1. Stalingrad Tractor Plant 
2. Altai Tractor Plant 


3. Chelyabinsk Tractor 
Plant—ChTZ 


4. Kurovsk Plant—K 
5. Vladimir Tractor Plant 
6. Lipetsk Tractor Plant 


7. Kharkov Tractor 
Plant—KhTZ 


8. Minsk Tractor Plant— 
MTZ 
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Location 


Moscow, RSFSR 


Moscow, RSFSR 


Miass, RSFSR 
Ulyanovsk, RSFSR 


Gorki, RSFSR 


Yaroslavl, RSFSR 


Novosibirsk, RSFSR 
Irkutsk, RSFSR 

Kutais, Georgian SSR 
Minsk, Belorussian SSR 
Dnepropetrovsk, 


Ukrainian SSR 
Rostov-on-Don, RSFSR 


Stalingrad, RSFSR 
Rubtsovsk, RSFSR 
Chelyabinsk, RSFSR 


Leningrad, RSFSR 
Vladimir, RSFSR 
Lipetsk, RSFSR 
Kharkov, Ukrainian SSR 


Minsk, Belorussian SSR 


Products 


ZIS-110 passenger car; ZIS-150 4 ton 
truck; ZIS-151 4% ton truck; ZIS-585 
3'/e ton dumping truck; ZIS-155 36-seat 
bus; ambulances, tank trucks; refrigeration 
trucks. 

“Moskvich”—a four-passenger automobile, 
with a low fuel consuming 23 horsepower 
engine. 

ZIS-150 4 ton truck; Ural-ZIS-352 gas 
generating car. 


ZIS-150 4 ton truck. 


“Pobeda”—a five-passenger automobile; 
ZIM six-passenger automobile; GAZ-69 
military automobile; GAZ-s1 2% ton 
truck; GAZ-63 three-axled military truck; 
ambulances, refrigeration and food trans- 
porting trucks; busses modeled on the 
GAZ-51 chassis. 


YaAZ-200 5 ton truck; YaAZ-210 10-12 
ton truck; YaAZ-210-E 12 ton dumping 
truck. 


? 
GAZ-51 and GAZ-63. 


KAZ-150 4 ton truck; KAZ-585-B 3% ton 
truck. 


MAZ-205 5 ton truck; MAZ-525 25 ton 
dumping truck. 


Under construction. 


Under construction. 


DT-54 Diesel caterpillar tractor; Cultivat- 
ing tractor. 


DT-54 tractor; D2G gas generating trac- 
tor. 


“Stalinets”—80 horsepower Diesel tractor. 


Three-axled “K” tractors. 
25 horsepower wheel tractors. 
KDP-35 and KD-35 Diesel tractors. 


DT-54 Diesel caterpillar tractor; C-80 
cultivating tractor. 


“Belarus” hauling tractor with 36 horse- 
wer tractor; Cultivating tractor. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Domestic Policy 
The Red Army High Command 


In the nine years since the end of World War II, the military leadership of 
the West has been almost entirely renovated. In the American armed forces, for 
instance, the higher echelons, largely responsible for the American victories dur- 
ing the last war, have been almost completely restaffed. 


One reason for this is superannuation. The top military positions in Western 
countries, with the exception of those in the air forces, whose commanders were 
on the average much younger, were held in 1945 by men of 55 to 60 years of age. 


The other important reason grows out of the military theory which recognizes 
a conflict between succesful battle experience and the changing nature of war- 
fare. On the one hand, the removal of battle-seasoned commanders whose prestige 
is high with the army and the nation, and whose experience in the field is sup- 
posedly more valuable than classroom training, is bound to have some effect on 
the morale of the troops. On the other hand, technological progress and, con- 
sequently, alteration in the techniques of warfare, are so rapid that conflict is 
likely to arise between the need for change and the conservatism in the minds of 
military commanders who have triumphed in the past. 


Recent military history has seen many generals, victorious in the First World 
War, unable to stand the test of the Second. It appears that the days when wars 
resembled their predecessors are gone forever. There is much truth in the paradox 
stated by Alexander de Seversky, the prominent American writer on military 
affairs: “Top generals who have successfully concluded a major war, should retire 
immediately.” 


While this type of thinking has seriously influenced the postwar staffing of 
high command posts in the West, it has not gained currency in the Soviet Union. 
The recent elections to the Supreme Soviet, the Party conferences in the union 
republics, and reports in the Soviet and foreign press, furnish data sufficient for 
determining the changes which have taken place in the Soviet Army since the war. 


There was a victory parade in Moscow’s Red Square on May 25, 1945. All 
the top Soviet officers took part. Army group commanders and army com- 
manders led regiments composed of the war’s most outstanding heroes. The list 
of participants in the parade and the reception of military commanders which 
followed at the Kremlin provides a basis for comparison with the present Soviet 
military staff. 

The parade included Marshal Zhukov, then First Deputy to Commander in 
Chief Stalin, and was led by Marshal Rokossovsky, next to Zhukov, the military 
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leader who had distinguished himself most during the war. All the field com- 
manders and 48 army commanders took part. The twelve to fifteen missing army 
commanders were on duty in the Far East, where the war with Japan was 
still going on. 

During the last nine years, seven of the 5 8 have died—Marshal Tolbukhin, army 
group commander, and Marshal Rybalko and Colonel-Generals Grishin, Koroteev, 
Chanchibadze, Yushkevich and Trofimov—all army commanders. All nine of 
the remaining field commanders, including Marshal Rokossovsky, who is serving 
as War Minister in Poland, and 21 of the remaining 42 army commanders who 
participated in the parade, have retained leading military positions. Of the field 
commanders, Zhukov and Vasilevsky are now deputy ministers of defense, 
Marshal Govorov is Commander in Chief of Ground Forces, and Meretskov, 
Bagramian, Konev, Malinovsky and Eremenko are commanders of military 
districts. Of the army commanders, Sokolovsky is now Chief of General Staff, 
Colonel-General Gorbatov is Chief of Parachute Troops, Colonel-General Gusev 
is military attaché in Czechoslovakia, Chistyakov and Beloborodov are abroad 
as army commanders, Colonel-General Zhadov is Chief of the Frunze Academy, 
and Shcherbakov, Galitsky, Popov, Batov, Kuznetsov, Belov, Pukhov, Grechko, 
Fedyuninsky, Moskalenko, Biryuzov, Chuikov, Zakharov, Shumilov and Pliev 
are commanding military regions. 

Members of the central staffs and central administrations also participated 
in the parade: old Marshals Voroshilov, Budenny and Timoshenko, at the time 
holding no other posts; Marshal Novikov, Commander in Chief of the Air Force; 
Marshal Fedorenko, Chief of the Central Administration of Armored Forces; 
Admiral Kuznetsov, Deputy Naval Minister; General of the Army Antonov, 
Chief of the General Staff; General of the Army Khrulev, Chief of Armed 
Forces in the Rear; and three Artillery Marshals, Voronov, Yakovlev and 
Chistyakov. 

Of this group, eight persons are still in top command posts. They are Voro- 
shilov, now Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, Budenny, Chief 
of the Central Cavalry Administration, Timoshenko, Commander of the Belo- 
russian Military District, Kuznetsov, Naval Deputy to the Minister of Defense, 
Khrulev, Chief of Armed Forces in the Rear, Yakovlev, evidently “atomic” 
marshal, Chistyakov, chief of one of the artillery administrations, and Antonov, 
Commander of the Trans-Caucasian Military District. 

Only three names, then, are missing. Marshal Fedorenko has died; Novikov 
has disappeared (it is rumored that he is imprisoned at Vorkut); and Vornov 
disappeared in 1949. 

The following men are among the wartime chiefs who have retained their 
leadership of central administrations in the Ministry of Defense: Marshal Pere- 
sypkin, Signal Corps, Marshal Vorobev, Engineering, Colonel-General Golikov, 
Cadres, Colonel-General Drachev, Quartermaster, General Evstigneev, foreign 
relations chief in the Ministry of Defense. 

This stability in the higher echelons of the Soviet Armed Forces is in striking 
contrast both with western practice and with the general purge of subordinate 
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Soviet officers in the postwar years. Concurrently with the postwar demobiliza- 
tion and reorganization of the Army, the great majority of battalion and 
regimental commanders, and often division commanders as well, were removed. 
The rest of the officers down to junior lieutenants were for the most part 
reassigned. This was done to break up the system of mutual guarantees and 
camaraderie which had united the Army during the war years and was now 
regarded as a threat to the rulers in the Kremlin. 

The criteria used in appointing commanders explain this stability in the 
Soviet high command. More attention is given to a candidate’s political reli- 
ability than to his professional competence. High rank in the military is there- 
fore likely to correspond to high rank in the Party hierarchy. 

As shown in the last issue of the Bulletin, 48 to 50, or over 80%, of the 
military men in the Supreme Soviet hold key positions in the Army. Of these, 
24 are also members or candidates to the Party’s Central Committee. One of the 
24 is Minister of Defense; four are deputies to the War Minister; one is Chief 
of the General Staff; eight are heads of branches of the service or central ad- 
ministrations; ten are commanders of military districts, including nine com- 
manders of frontier districts and the commander of the Soviet Forces in Germany. 


Although this stability assures the subordination of the Army to the Party, 
it also involves a threat to the regime. Since the top military commanders are 
prominent Party members, the Army must inevitably be drawn into intra-Party 
struggles. Moreover, with the present-day tempo of military development, as dis- 
cussed above, the maintenance of old conservatives in important army positions 
seems undesirable for an army in the event of war. 


Decentralization of Leadership 


In a decree published March 28, 1954, the Soviet Council of Ministers took 
up the question of the organization of central administrations of state grain 
farms and the problem of providing an adequate number of state grain farm trusts 
within the ministries of sovkhozes of the USSR and Kazakh SSR. The Central 
Committee and Council of Ministers have apparently embarked on a policy of 
dispersing the country’s economic and administrative leadership. 


Mr. Khrushchev discussed this plan at the Central Committee meeting of 
February 28. Previously he had noted—and favored—the estrangement of the 
administrations from the organizations they administered. He was the author of 
the agrogorod plan, which aimed at combining dispersed kolkhoz villages into 
powerful administrative units in order to facilitate direction from the center. 
His present complaint is that, because the chief administrations of Siberian 
sovkhozes are located in Moscow, the task of governing them is hampered by 
bureaucratism. 

Khrushchev also spoke in his report of the “fully justifiable demands of 
workers in the subordinate economic organs” for decentralization of planning. 
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It appears that Khrushchev’s desire for centralized power has increased now 
that he is First Secretary of the Central Committee. His approval for decentrali- 
zation calls for measures that appear to answer the demands from below, while 
actually concentrating power even further. 

He proposes transferring the administration of sovkhozes in eastern Siberia 
to Irkutsk and of those located in western Siberia to Novosibirsk. This would 
not necessarily entail a change in the essence of leadership, however, for Irkutsk 
and Novosibirsk will be directed from the Kremlin. Distance plays no role here. 
Nothing is changed either by creating central administrative boards of sovkhozes 
or republic trusts of state grain farms in the Ministries of Sovkhozes of the 
RSFSR and Kazakh SSR. They were created in order to avoid liquidation of 
the Ministry of Sovkhozes of the USSR, that is, to keep control of Kazakhstan 
state farm and state farm trust administration in Moscow rather than transfer 
it to an independent Ministry of Sovkhozes of Kazakhstan. It is not accidental 
that both central administrations of Siberian sovkhozes are located in Moscow. 
This is an artificial situation which, despite Krushchev’s insistence, is not to be 
explained by the administrative workers’ preference for living in the capital. 
In fact, many would probably prefer to live further away from the ever-watchful 
central ministries, Central Committee and Gosplan, and in places where they 
could consider themselves the administrators in their own administrations. 


Khrushchev complained in his report that the Research Institute for Essential 
Oils is in Moscow, although the oils are extracted in the far south, and that the 
Institute of Apiculture is in Moscow, although the bees are not. There are many 
more instances of the isolation of leadership from production bases than 
Khrushchev cared to mention. Khrushchev spoke of these ridiculous and relatively 
unimportant situations in Moscow itself to prepare his audience for decisive de- 
centralization measures to be taken in the republic capitals. For example, neither 
the Ukrainian Ministry of Ferrous Metallurgy nor the Ukrainian Ministry of 
the Coal Industry will be located in Kiev; they will have only a formal con- 
nection with the Ukrainian capital but will actually be directed from Moscow. 


Decentralization of leadership means more than “unburdening the capitals.” 
New and independent political and economic centers are being established, par- 
ticularly in the Far East and northeastern RSFSR, partly to illustrate a supposed 
aspiration of the Kremlin to give maximum power and independence to these 
regions in their economic development, and partly for strategic reasons. 


However, recent and apparently insignificant reforms in the Party would 
seem to indicate that the new “independent” centers, like the policy of decentrali- 
zation of leadership, are part of the struggle to counter tendencies toward de- 
centralization. 

Having accepted the principle of collective leadership for itself, the Central 
Committee is obliged to give subordinate organizations the right to adopt the 
same principle. However, such a course would exalt the role of the republic 
Party committees and, consequently, the republic governments, and permit local 
officials to display initiative in the name of the collective. To prevent this, the 
Central Committee is allowing representatives of the collective leadership to be 
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elected to the Central Committee of the republic Communist parties. Malenkov, 
Molotov, Khrushchev and Kaganovich started the process by ordering their own 
election to the Central Committees of the Communist Parties of Uzbekistan and 
Turkmenistan. 

Decentralization of leadership, then, actually means further centralization. 
The Soviet Union’s economic interests, which spring from strategic considerations, 
require that leadership be in close proximity to the objects of administration. 

The USSR is divided into thirteen economic regions, each of which is an 
independent economic unit. This division was probably brought about by military 
considerations. A separate Magadan oblast has now been created in the northeast 
as an independent political and administrative center and, as Pravda reported on 
March 31, a new commercial air line has been opened between Moscow and 
Magadan. 

Of course, the entire Far East would be of great strategic importance in the 
event of a war with Japan or the USA. Magadan has a favorable geographical 
location. Hidden in the Taguisk inlet of the Sea of Okhotsk, protected by 
Kamchatka from the East, its sea outlet affords easy communication with Vladi- 
vostok and Sovetskaya Gavan, and consequently with Komsomolsk. The establish- 
ment of a new administrative center at Magadan is sound from a strategic point 
of view. 

“Unburdening the capitals,” including Moscow, has another strategic aim, 
considering the vulnerability of the capitals: the remote regions of the country 
must not be left without leadership in case of an emergency. Decentralization of 
leadership, as the Kremlin intends it, will satisfy both the demands of subordinate 
officials for decentralization and the Kremlin’s strategic aims. 


April Session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 


At the Fourth Session of the Supreme Soviet, which took place in the Krem- 
lin between April 20 and 28, no all-inclusive speech was made by any single 
leader. In keeping with the principle of collective leadership, the speech was 
made collectively. Each colleague in the collective leadership read his section and 
then gave the floor to the next. 

The report was, in fact, all-inclusive and remarkably candid, perhaps because 
each of the speakers strove to display his erudition, wit and especially his ob- 
jectivity to the audience. The state of industry, agriculture, transport and electri- 
fication, labor productivity, the standard of living, and even the collective 
leadership’s domestic and foreign policy, were exposed in surprising detail. 

One conclusion to be drawn from the collective report is that primary em- 
phasis, despite all the earlier promises of increased production of consumer goods, 
is still on heavy industry, “which, remaining the basis of development of all 
branches of the socialist economy and of the consolidation of our country’s de- 
fenses—continues to remain the basis of the Soviet people’s well-being.” (Zverev, 
Radio Moscow, April 22, 1954.) 
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Another conclusion to be drawn from the speeches, is that Soviet domestic 
policy and management have debilitated the economy and that all the recent 
measures for rehabilitating it, have not produced the desired effect. 


It seems, for instance, that the attempt to increase labor productivity has met 
with little success. In his report Malenkov stated that the plans of the XIX Party 
Congress in this matter has not been fulfilled. Khrushchev went further, placing 
the blame squarely on leaders who try to increase productivity by coaxing the 
workers. (“Come on, boys. Let’s give it our best!”) Khrushchev would apparently 
like some more effective means of persuasion. He also noted serious shortcomings 
in the organization of socialist competition, and complained that dozens of em- 
ployees in every ministry, factory and workshop spend their time filling out 
questionnaries which evaluate socialist competition and summarizing the results: 
this is not productive work. Every month the managers in each workshop must 
answer up to 1000 questions on socialist competition, which leads of course to 
stagnation both in productivity and in socialist competition. 

Next came Zverev’s turn so speak: 


“As a result of serious deficiencies in the organization of production, the following 
ministries did not fulfill their quotas in 1953 and the first quarters of 1954: Ministry 
of the Timber and Paper Industries, Ministry of the Coal Industry, Ministry of Transport 
and Heavy Machine Construction, Ministry of Building Materials, Ministry of the Food 
Industry. In 1953 over half the coal mines did not meet their quotas. Some mines, trusts 
and combines have not yet reached a really broad, popular movement for greater labor 
productivity in every industrial enterprise and construction project, in transportation, on 
every kolkhoz and sovkhoz, in every MTS.” 

The Soviet leaders endeavor to explain labor’s failure to become more pro- 
ductive by poor organization of production, insufficient use of technical equip- 
ment, insufficient training of workers, etc. 

Laxity and inefficiency, resulting from a formal attitude toward fulfillment 
of the government’s tasks, are proving to be lingering diseases of epidemic pro- 
portions. They encompass all branches of the economy from top to bottom. 
Prodigious laxity and inefficiency and indifference toward fulfillment of per- 
sonal and collective tasks reign everywhere. 

In his speech Malenkov pleaded for an “increase in the workers’ sense of 
responsibility to the Party and government,” complaining of “disorganization 
and inefficiency in the use of machinery received.” Khrushchev emphasized “the 
disgrace of turning out poor quality goods and of the large losses resulting from 
wastage.” Inefficiency, he said, was responsible for such tragicomedies as tax 
collectors in certain areas having salaries exceeding the taxes they collect. “The 
payroll of tax agents in Kolevaly raion amounted to 56,000 rubles for the year. 
They collected a total of 55,000 rubles in taxes. In Suvorovsk raion the collectors’ 
salaries totaled 26,000 rubles—they collected 20,000 rubles in taxes.” Kaganovich 
spoke of “an extravagantly wasteful attitude of managers in all branches of the 
transportation industry.” He announced that the 1953 budget of the Transporta- 
tion Ministry amounted to 7; billion rubles, and complained that managers are 
indifferent to expenses. Freight is shipped from one end of the Soviet Union to 
the other and, after some processing, is reshipped cross-country—an unproductive 
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burden on the transportation system, causing financial loss to the state. Kagano- 
vich cites the practice of shipping machine components manuf.ctured in Gorky, 
to Odessa, from where, after assembly, they are returned to Gorky and Moscow. 
Citrus fruits, shipped from the Caucasus and Odessa to Moscow, are made into 
candy filling and then returned to Odessa. He also declared, though more 
cautiously, that the construction of industrial giants often entails very high pro- 
duction costs. 

Despite the Party’s assurances that the people’s standard of living will be 
raised, it is apparently deteriorating. Mikoyan stated in his speech that civilian 
demand for certain goods is not yet being satisfied. The situation is worst with 
respect to food products. Mikoyan warned that there was little hope of improv- 
ing the situation in the spring or summer months, since the kolkhozniks are trying 
to make up for the recent failures in cattle-raising by devoting their efforts to 
fattening the cattle. The best way to end the meat shortage, he advised, was to 
intensify fishing in spring; the Party organizations were to strive to assure a 
successful fishing season. 

As for the government’s attitude toward its promises of a rise in the people’s 
standard of living, Kaganovich made the following statement: “We cannot think 
of allowing the development of agriculture and the consumer goods industry to 
have an adverse effect on heavy industry.” 

This means that the people’s demands for leather shoes will meet the same 
fate as their demands for meat. The pressure on the population, having relaxed 
somewhat after Stalin’s death, now shows unmistakable signs of returning in all 
its strength. Demands for increased efficiency on the job are appearing more 
often; heavy industry is again being emphasized at the expense of the people’s 
material needs. 

Events at the end of the April session of the Supreme Soviet seem to corra- 
borate our thesis that increased pressure from above results in increased resist- 
ance from below. A new “Committee of State Security,” attached to the Council 
of Ministers, was created under the leadership of Serov, the man who, under 
Stalin, was in charge of resettling the North-Caucasian people. 

The aim of the change is not merely a stronger MVD, it is the restoration 
to power of Stalin’s old secretariat under a different name. A year ago the col- 
lective leadership had disposed of it and its leader Poskrebyshev. The reorgani- 
zation means that the Soviet leaders have decided to give due attention to the 
struggle against internal dissatisfaction and to demoralization of the Western 
camp. 


Representatives of the People 


On March 14, 1954 elections to the Supreme Soviet were held. Personnel 
changes in the months preceding the elections had indicated that the Soviet 
apparatus was undergoing a purge of considerable proportion. Beria was arrested 
and expelled from the Communist Party on July 10, 1953. Nine days later 
Bagirov was dismissed as Chairman of the Azerbaidzhan Council of Ministers 
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and expelled from the Bureau of the Central Committee of the Azerbaidzhan 
Communist Party. Awarded the Order of Lenin five times, the Order of Red 
Banner twice as well as the Order of Fatherland War Second Class, Bagirov 
had for twenty years prior to April 1953 been First Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Azerbaidzhan Communist Party and deputy to the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 


On November 28, 1953, V. M. Andrianov was removed as Secretary of the 
Leningrad Oblast Committee. First Secretary Arufinov of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Armenian Party was dismissed on December 9. The same fate 
overtook Colonel-General P. A. Artemov, deputy to the Supreme Soviet, candi- 
date-member of the Central Committee of the Communist Party and Commandant 
of the Moscow District, and F. M. Prass, deputy to the Supreme Soviet, Secretary 
of the Oblast Committee and member of the Central Committee. 

The all-union purge was purportedly a result of a check on the fulfillment 
of the Central Committee’s agricultural decrees. Actually, however, it was 
designed to strengthen the new collective leadership. In its wake, elections to 
the Supreme Soviet changed 64% of the Union Soviet’s membership and 71% 
of the membership of the Soviet Nationalities. In other words 67% of the 
deputies to the Third Session of the Supreme Soviet, elected in 1950, have lost 
the confidence of the Communist Party. 

While only 28 % of the representatives of the RSFSR in the Soviet of Natio- 
nalities are newcomers, almost the entire representation of the minority natio- 
nalities has been replaced. The replacement figures for the national republics 
are as follows: 


Karelo-Finnish SSR ............ 40%/o 72% 
Azerbaidzhan SSR ............. 64%o 80 %/o 
68 °/o 88 °/o 
68 °/o 


Party members account for 565 of the total complement of members and 
candidates in the Supreme Soviet; 143 are non-Party personnel. 


The occupational origin of the membership of the Supreme Soviet will play 
an important role in its obedience to the directives of the collective leadership. 
Communist Party employees account for 21.19% of the present Soviet. Another 
20.5% work in legislative or administrative organs of the government, while 
19.5% (13.6% leaders and 7.8% workers) are engaged in agriculture. Of the 
15.7% from industry, 7.9% are leaders and 7.8% are workers; 9.6% of the 
deputies represent science and education; 2.2% are doctors; 3.6% are actors, 
composers, painters and writers; 4.49% are army officers; 1.6% are engaged in 
transportation; 0.9 % are trade union officials; and 0.9% are otherwise employed. 

The new membership throws light also on the occupational groups dominant 
in the national administration. Party and government bureaucrats account for 
41.6% of those elected, and executives in business enterprises make up 34.7%. 
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As has already been noted, 5.9% of the new Supreme Soviet’s membership 
are peasants and 7.8% are industrial workers. The two groups total 97 deputies. 
Chairman Mustafaev claimed that there are 188 workers and 114 peasants in 
the Supreme Soviet. That would place the total for these two groups at 302 
deputies, or 42.6% of the total membership. But these figures are apparently 
false, for Mustafaev declared at another point in his report that 514 deputies 
have completed at least a secondary school education, while only 194 have not 
completed secondary education. If we can assume that bureaucrats have a uni- 
versity or at least secondary school education, and that we may look to the 
workers and peasants for people in the lower educational categories, and if we 
accept the number of worker and peasant representatives at 302, with only 194 
persons in the lower educational category, it follows that 108 of the worker and 
peasant deputies have had a higher education, or at least completed secondary 
school. If they are worthy of being deputies and boast such educational qualifica- 
tions are they likely to remain behind the lathe or plow? 


The Economy 
In Search of a Way 


The USSR’s collective leadership is now searching for a way out of the blind 
alley in which the kolkhoz system finds itself. Now that collective leadership 
has been firmly established it can dare a radical course, such as reverting back to 
Stalin’s policy and allowing him “suitable” praise. This stabilization also explains 
the favorable reappraisal of Khrushchev’s agrogorod plan, which had for years 
been neglected, and the growing prestige of its originator (it was Nikita 
Khrushchev who accepted the crowd’s ovation, when standing with the other 
collective leaders on the tribune of Lenin’s mausoleum during the May 1, 1954 
celebrations). 

It is not surprising, therefore, that discussionat the conference, called by the 
Institute of Economics of the USSR’s Academy of Sciences and the Ministry of 
Agriculture in Moscow in late December of 1953, to consider ways of streng- 
thening the kolkhozes administratively and economically centered around the 
agrogorod thesis, although it was not called such by name. The journals, 
Voprosy ekonomiki and Kommunist, took up the debate, also following the line 
of obliquely discussing the agrogorod plan and giving particular attention to 
the relationship between the kolkhozes and the Machine Tractor Stations (MTS). 
Leading economists and kolkhoz leaders are taking part in the discussion which 
has now lasted more than six months. 


The discussion has revolved around the issues of: 


1. The MTS, as the director of kolkhoz production and as the state’s 
representative in the village. Methods of exerting MTS influence over the 


kolkhozes. 
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2. Exchange of produce between rural and urban areas. 


Everyone agrees on the necessity of increasing the scope and importance of 
the MTS role in the kolkhozes. It is true that N. Smolin’s radical plan of com- 
bining the kolkhoz field brigades and the MTS brigades under the leadership 
of the tractor brigadiers was rejected. It would have made the kolkhozes an 
integral part of the MTS, actually a component of the state industrial complex. 
Although this would have been ideal from the standpoint of Communist aims, 
the project was cast aside because the state did not want to assume responsibility 
for the economic set-backs connected with the failure of the kolkhoz system. A 
way out has to be found. The alternatives are either to make the peasant mutely 
execute the Party’s orders or to place full responsibility on him for kolkhoz 
production and thus expiate the system itself in the eyes of the people. 

The basic task of MTS at this stage of kolkhoz development is to increase harvests, 
as well as the size of communally-owned livestock herds and their productivity, and raise 
the gross and commodity output of agricultural products and livestock in the kolkhozes they 
service. (V. Venzher, “O razvitii i ukreplenii ekonomicheskikh svyazei MTS i kolkhozov,” 
Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 3 page 40.) 

Thus, the “basic task” of the MTS embraces all aspects and problems of the 
agricultural economy. We are led to ask what the roles of the kolkhoz ad- 
ministrative boards and chairmen are in this. And furthermore, if the MTS tasks 
listed by Venzher are its basic ones, are there still others which are not basic? 
If so, what are the secondary tasks of the MTS in the village? 

Actually the MTS administers the kolkhoz, its chairman and its administra- 
tive board, although it is the latter who are held responsible for the work of the 
kolkhoz. The peasant bears the direct burden because the “clear profit” of the 
kolkhoz determines the sum he will receive for his work-day. The kolkhoz 
chairman and the administrative board are employees of the MTS, representa- 
tives of the state whose duty it is to drive the peasant. 

Being an overseer in a kolkhoz is not an easy job. A norm for earnings cannot 
be established in conditions where weather and other uncontrollable factors 
influence productivity. One of the conference participants, M. Posmitny, chair- 
man of one of the Ukrainian “model” kolkhozes, being fully aware of these 
difficulties, quite maliciously suggested a solution to this problem: 

The Machine Tractor Stations, which are the material and technical bases of the kolkhoz 


structure, must help the kolkhozes establish norms for all tasks done in the kolkhozes, and 
not only for those carried out by the MTS. (Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 2, 1954, page §9-) 


What did Posmitny mean by this statement? First of all he demands a clari- 
fication of the relationship between the kolkhozes and the MTS. He would like 
the existing situation settled, legalized, so that the MTS itself would set the 
norms for all work done in the kolkhozes. He would not oppose the MTS 
assuming complete and official control of the kolkhozes, making them state 
enterprises and the kolkhozniks, hired workers. The obstacle to this, however, 
is the difficulty of paying the kolkhozniks regular wages. As the system now 
stands, the peasant does not receive wages but rather gets a share of the kolkhoz’s 
net profits at the end of the year on the basis of work days earned. Posmitny 
proposes that the kolkhozniks receive regular monthly cash advances. This 
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could open the way to sabotage in the kolkhozes, because a certain amount of 
material security would be ensured, without regard to harvest. Salary norms 
would be difficult to establish in agricultural work and, furthermore, if the 
peasant is to obtain proletariat status it would open the question of an 8 hour 
work day, contradictory to the seasonal nature of agriculture. The government 
is considering all these factors and is therefore not encouraging kolkhoz ad- 
ministrative boards to issue regular salary payments to the peasants. The state 
itself cannot solve this problem as regards the MTS. By rights, the MTS workers, 
since they are state employees, should receive regular salaries although they only 
work six or seven months during the year. 


This dilemma has caused many Soviet officials to re-examine Khrushchev’s 
agrogorod plan. It proposes establishing light industries and, primarily, food 
industries in the expanded kolkhozes where the kolkhozniks could find employ- 
ment in periods when there was no field work to be done. At the present time 
the MTS is performing this function in approximately ten of the large kolk- 
hozes it services. Plans are being made to set up several enterprises within the 
MTS, at first to provide year-round employment for MTS workers, and later, 
for all the kolkhozniks. 

The most urgent task facing kolkhoz planners and administrators is to 
reorganize the kolkhoz system in such a way that the kolkhozniks would have 
financial means to purchase the products of the consumer goods industry. We 
have become so accustomed to the notion of a constant shortage of consumer 
goods in the USSR, that we have overlooked the fact that a production or, more 
accurately, a distribution crisis has arisen there. Buyers are lacking for even 
the modest output of consumer goods produced by Soviet industry. The market 
consists of bureaucrats, white collar workers and, to a lesser extent, industrial 
workers. The peasants, who form a third of the population, are excluded because 
they have no money. The problem is to find a way for rural and urban areas to 
exchange produce. The final solution will probably be direct barter, as proposed 
by Stalin in his “Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR.” This practice is 
already being encouraged in the most “progressive” kolkhozes, those which 
have settled their accounts with the government. 


The fact that in seeking a solution to the problems regarding the kolkhoz 
system and, consequently, the whole national economy, the dominent role of 
the MTS is constantly brought out and that efforts are being made to enlarge 
its influence indicates that the ultimate solution will be a return to the agrogorod 
plan with the MTS as its basis. Quite probably, the kolkhozniks are reconciled 
to the prospect of becoming proletarianized. Living conditions under their 
present “independent, collectivized” status can probably be no worse than those 
they would have as MTS workers, employed by the state. 


According to Stalin, “concentration of the basic means of agricultural pro- 
duction in the hands of the state—in the hands of the Machine Tractor Sta- 
tions—is the only way to ensure a rapid expansion of kolkhoz productivity.” 
However, the MTS is really more valuable to the government as an instrument 
of constantly exerting its influence in the villages. 
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A. Volgov, in his article, “On the Material Interests of the Kolkhozes and the 
Kolkhozniks,” writes: 


“As is known, the kolkhozes make payments in kind to the MTS for its services in kolkhoz 
production. However, a certain percentage of these payments goes into an accumulated fund, 
in which the kolkhozes have a direct interest. The fund enables the MTS to develop its 
technical base and thereby further increase kolkhoz productivity.” (Voprosy ekonomiki, 


No. 2, 1954, page 33-) 

Volgov thus tends to comfirm the fact that the MTS is developing its technical 
base at the expense of the kolkhozes. His attempt to prove that this in turn 
benefits the kolkhozes is weak because the kolkhozes could doubtless develop 
their own technical base, where they are not forced to use the monopolistic 
and expensive services of the MTS. 

Although we cannot as yet predict the exact forms kolkhoz reorganization 
will take, it seems likely that it will lead to a proletariat conversion of the 
peasantry and will follow the course laid down by Stalin and his disciple, 
Khrushchev. The discussions now taking place in the Soviet Union are meant to 
help the Party’s Central Committee resolve various problems connected with 
this reorganization. 

Agrogorods, since they imply intensive agricultural production for which 
funds are not at present available in the USSR, will not be started immediately. 
The other course open to the government is to expand agriculture by bringing 
the plentiful virgin lands under cultivation. 


Development of Light Industry and Food Processing 


Malenkov, in his speech at the Fifth Session of the Supreme Soviet, cited 
several figures on the investment of capital in Soviet industry. He said that since 
1929, out of a total of 997 billion rubles, 638 billion have been invested in heavy 
industry, 193 billion in transport, 94 billion in agriculture, and 72 billion in light 
industry. During the period of intensive industrialization, therefore, only 7.2% 
of the total capital was invested in light industry. 


Malenkov went on to say: “Now, on the basis of the progress made in build- 
ing up heavy industry, we are in a position to greatly expand the production of 
consumer goods.” 

Malenkov made no mention of the measures for realizing such an increase. 
The Soviet press, however, has recently been publishing reports on the develop- 
ments planned in these industries but all the articles carefully point out that no 
benefit can be expected before 1956. On these grounds one could conclude that 
the Soviet government has really begun to take an interest in these sectors. How- 
ever, the actual figures tell another story. The October 28 and 30, 1953 directives 
on setting up new enterprises in 1954, issued by the Council of Ministers and the 
Central Committee of the Party to the appropriate ministries, assign 5.85 billion 
rubles for investment in light industry and 8.5 billion for food processing—a total 
of only 14.35 billion rubles. The national budget for the 1954 fiscal year is 
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192.5 billion rubles. Of this sum 7.4%, or 2% more than the percentage for 
1929—1952, will be invested in light industry and food processing. 

By 1956 the USSR plans to build 400 new enterprises and reconstruct 800 of 
those already existing in the fields of light industry and food processing. Only 
49 of these projects are in the economy’s deficit sectors—textiles, knitted-goods 
and footwear. The Soviet press tells us the location and nature of the enterprises 
to be constructed. 

First, despite the acute shortage of linen goods, only three linen factories are 
to be built: at Pskov, Panevezhis and Orsha—all in flaxgrowing areas. The five 
artificial silk factories will be built near consumer centers in Leningrad, Kalinin, 
Naro-Forminsk, Kiev and Krasnoyarsk. Two natural silk factories are planned 
for Bendery (Moldavian SSR) and Leninabad (Tadzhik SSR)—both silk-pro- 
ducing regions. Two knitting mills will be built in Chernikovsk and Cheboksary, 
both in the RSFSR. 

Thirteen new shoe factories are planned, but because of the shortage of leather 
they will not start producing until the last months of 1956. This means that the 
production of livestock will have to expand enough during this period to meet 
the demand for hides. And an increase of livestock production is dependent on 
solving the country’s grain problem. The new shoe factories will be rather well 
distributed over the area of the Soviet Union. 

Construction of 46 clothing factories will begin in 1954. The largest of these 
will be in the city of Shakhty, Kamensk Oblast, where 30 assembly lines will 
produce men’s, women’s and children’s clothing and in Orsk, where more than 
6,000 persons will be employed. Both plants will start production in 1956. 

By 1956 fifteen new cotton thread factories will have been built in the 
RSFSR, the Ukrainian SSR, the Georgian SSR and the Tadzhik SSR. The location 
of these factories will be determined by the availability of qualified workers at 
near-by old industrial centers and by proximity to sources of cotton. The fac- 
tories at Omsk and Barnaul are being constructed for strategic reasons and will 
work on special orders. 

Eight new enterprises in the woolen industry will be built in Minsk (Belo- 
russian SSR), Chernigov (Ukrainian SSR), Smolensk, Krasnodar, Ivanovo, 
Pavlovsk, Posad, Sverdlovsk and Kamsk (all in the RSFSR). The principle of 
proximity to sources of labor in established industrial centers and to markets 
was fully applied in planning these constructions. They are not, however, being 
built near sources of raw materials—none of the woolen mills will be located in 
the sheep-breeding Caucasian and Central Asian republics. The reason for this, 
apparently, is less a shortage of skilled labor in these areas than the Kremlin’s 
desire to keep these republics economically dependent on the RSFSR. 

By 1956 the food processing industry will be supplemented with 34 sugar, 
24 dairy-product, 25 fish-canning, 16 milk-canning, 34 wine and 19 confectionary 
plants. Within this period, 2,100 small and medium size local enterprises will be 
set into operation. This figure includes 372 bakeries, 820 dairies, 144 meat pro- 
cessing plants, 400 refrigeration plants and 135 breweries, some of which will 
also produce non-alcoholic drinks. 
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This about summarizes the plans for expanding consumer goods production. 
The slowness in constructing these new plants is particularly striking. Right after 
the war only 9 months were needed to build the food plant at Kiev but now 
three years are required for the construction of several similar plants. This is 
primarily due to the shortage of raw materials but it is also a reflection of Soviet 
heavy industry’s incapacity to keep up with the orders for machines to equip 
new light industry and food processing plants. 

These plans will assist to some degree in providing an improved living standard 
for the population. It is interesting to note that the production of these plants 
could also be useful in equipping an expanded Soviet army. 


Culture 
Notes on Anti-Semitism 


After Stalin’s death and before the course of the collective leadership became 
fully apparent, certain complacent assumptions arose in the West about the 
future course of Communist policy. A sub-conscious surrender to pleasant dreams 
was responsible for most of the unfounded optimism. Some saw the possibility 
of a radical change in Communism, others found it inevitable. Some even went 
so far as to discover “facts” in post-Stalinist policy indicating the metamorphosis. 

The Jewish doctor affair was purportedly the most striking evidence. Alleged 
“deracinated cosmopolitans,” arrested on charges of having committed the most 
unlikely crimes, they were suddenly freed after Stalin’s death for lack of suf- 
ficient evidence. 

This fact, it seemed, was the demarcation line between the policies of Stalin 
and Malenkov. If Stalin persecuted “deracinated cosmopolitans,” and Jews 
in particular, the only real reason for their repression being their Judaism, 
Malenkov did not share this prejudice and freed them from the Chekist torture 
chambers. Consequently the struggle against “deracinated cosmopolitanism,” and 
Judaism in particular, had come to an end, and a rapprochement of East and 
West was now to be expected. So reasoned the optimists. 

But events soon demonstrated that Stalin’s Communism, Malenkov’s Com- 
munism, Khrushchev’s Communism, Molotov’s Communism, or any one else’s 
Communism, are essentially one and the same. 

It is true that Stalin’s last years were marked by many anti-Semitic 
incidents. It is also true that Malenkov has tried to give the impression that he 
is in no way guilty of anti-Semitism and, in fact, is taking steps to alleviate the 
consequences of government staged anti-Semitic outbursts. Malenkov’s success in 
this endeavor is remarkable; Western public opinion has come to view the 
Jewish problem in the Soviet Union as a thing of the past. 

But thinly-veiled articles have recently begun to appear in the Soviet press. 
Though few and far between, they are undoubtedly heralds of things to come. 
Soviet anti-Semitism does not yet have a sharply defined political coloration; it 
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has taken the form of apparently unconnected, though ill-boding, occurrences. 
It is difficult to buy literary works in Moscow book stores. They are printed 
in quantities entirely inadequate, considering the size of the population and the 
fact that literature is one of the Soviet’s large items of export. The reader is 
thoroughly dissatisfied with the existing book market, which supplies him with 
nothing but pamphlets containing the speeches of the country’s leaders and text 
books on Party history. The government, unwilling to place the blame where 
it belongs, seeks a scapegoat. Second-hand dealers, it alleges, have been in- 
dulging in black market activities, thereby depriving the Soviet reader of the 
books he wants. 

A list of the guilty parties is even provided. They are all highly educated 
people. Each one works in Soviet organizations, and some of them have small 
libraries, inherited from their parents. It is not strange that one of these book- 
lovers sold someone a pre-Revolutionary edition of Dyum in order to have the 
money to purchase something else. This was not his crime. The names of the 
bibliophiles bring us to the crux of the matter. 

Isaac Izgievich Mishiev was accused of having a large library of literature 
at home. Jacob. Shevelevich Merlis also possessed a number of books. His name 
is followed by those of Arnold Moiseevich Ikonnikov, Vladimir Blok, Boris 
Abramovich Zasoko and Ruben Moiseevich Weintraub. 

It follows that the government is placing the blame for deficiencies in the 
book trade on private persons of Jewish decent. Jews, they claim, have caused 
the book famine. It is because of their unscrupulous machinations that Ivan 
Petrovich Zaitsev was not able to purchase a book for his little son. 


A candidate of philological sciences and senior instructor in Iranian philology 
at the Moscow State University has suddenly been accused of several misdeeds 
and inadequacies, of which the most striking is poor knowledge of Russian 
spelling. She had been highly praised for her doctoral dissertation in 1939. It 
is likely that Russian is not her native language. The fact that she knows 
English as well as Iranian might indicate that she was not born in the Soviet 
Union; an orthographical mistake in a foreign language one would think, is a 
forgivable offense. Her name is Fanny Abramovna Bruk. 

In this case the Soviet government went much further than with the book 
sellers. They annulled Fanny Abramovna Bruk’s degree and removed her from 
her job, officially for inadequate knowledge of the Russian language, but actually 
because she is a Jewess. 

Why has the Soviet government quietly begun encouraging the same phe- 
nomenon it so bitterly condemned in Hitler’s days? The reason lies in its fear 
of the new world war it is mapping out. 

Before the war with Germany, Stalin was fully aware of Hitler’s attitude 
toward Judaism, and therefore knew that there was no danger of Soviet Jews 
making any agreements with the Fascists. On the contrary, they would wage 
the bitterest struggle against the attackers. 

But today, America is the target of the propaganda attack. The Soviet 
leaders realize that many Jews living in the Soviet Union are anything but 
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sympathetic to the Communist regime, and might act against it should a war 
break out. Measures must therefore be taken now to neutralize the Jews in the 
national political life and direct public opinion against them. 

Kaganovich is the only Jew high in the Soviet hierarchy, and he is so much 
a part of the regime that there is little possibility of his ever developing oppo- 
sition to it. The arrest of the Kremlin doctors bore its anti-Semitic fruits, closing 
the Kremlin doors to Jews. The most recent elections to the Supreme Soviet 
leave a bare minimum of Jewish deputies there. Even in Birobidzhan, the Jewish 
Autonomous Oblast, only one of the five deputies is a Jew. The list of elected 
representatives reads: Ilya Kalinovich Bobyr, Fedor Prokofevich Kotov, Olga 
Frolovna Kulagina, Rachel Grigorevna Freidkin and Aleksei Pavlovich Shitikov. 
It is probable that Deputy Freidkin was included as a cover-up. 


It would seem that the aim of these measures is to keep Jews out of the 
government, medicine, journalism, and other areas where disloyalty to the regime 
could prove dangerous. 


Soviet treatment of Jewish subjects may prove to be a sensitive political 
barometer. The hotter the international atmosphere becomes, the stronger will 
be the repression of the Jews as a race. And if the Soviet Union unleashes a 
third world war, the Communist government, adept at making short work of 
entire peoples, would not hesitate to dispatch all Jews living in the Soviet 
Union if this would benefit its drive for world conquest. 


The satellite countries, bordering on the free world and not yet completely 
Sovietized, no longer have the right to an independent foreign or domestic 
policy. Since their treatment of Jews is dictated by the Soviet Union, it may be 
considered a part of Soviet policy. 

The trials just ended in Czechoslovakia and Rumania are most instructive 
in this regard. Though none of the accused in Czechoslovakia was Jewish, they 
had all allegedly protected Zionists, concealed their anti-state activities and aided 
many of them to emigrate to Palestine and thereby avoid the Communist court. 
The Jewish Joint Distribution Committee was especially severe attacked. 

The Rumanian trials were cases of pure anti-Semitism. A. L. Zissu, noted 
writer and spiritual leader of Rumanian Jewry, and M. Benvenisti, former 
president of Rumanian Zionist organizations, were sentenced to life imprison- 
ment. M. Iancu, president of the Rumanian section of a Jewish organization, 
M. Weiss, leader of a Zionist youth organization, and M. Moscovici, a journalist, 
received twenty year prison sentences. 

Other trials, involving twenty-two leaders of Jewish youth and forty-four 
Zionist leaders, have also ended in Rumania. Among the accused, all of whom 
received prison terms, which in some cases reached twenty years, were famous 
philosophers, writers, historians and doctors. Some of them were among the 
150 Jews whose fate had been shrouded in mystery since their arrest four 
years ago. 

These are the indications of an anti-Semitic element in the vaunted peaceful 
policy of the Soviet leaders. 
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A Note on Education 


On April 19 a decree was published by the Ministry of Education of the 
RSFSR regarding curtailment of examinations given in secondary schools. The 
decree reduces to a very minimum the number of examinations for students from 
the fourth grade to the tenth grade, the year of graduation, and also provides for 
eliminating from examinations questions which the Ministry deems unimportant. 
The decree states, for example, that fourth graders take only two written 
examinations—in arithmetic and the Russian language. Fifth graders are examined 
in the same two subjects, but the arithmetic examination is oral. In the sixth year 
an additional examination is given in botany. The student is confronted with the 
greatest difficulties of his school career in the tenth grade, when he is examined 
on seven subjects. Three of these examinations are written—Russian language, 
literature, and geometry and trigonometry combined; the remaining examinations, 
given orally, are in algebra, physics, chemistry and the history of the USSR. 


By such measures the Soviet government is able to plan for further practical 
work as a necessary part of education. According to the Soviet press, by practical 
work the Soviet government aims to teach children to tie in classroom knowledge 
with work beneficial to the Soviet masses. Some schoolchildren spent as many as 
200 days working in kolkhozes in 1953. It is possible that this figure will be 
surpassed this year as a result of the recent decree decreasing the number of 
school examinations in order to allow schoolchildren more time to be expended 
in the program of practical work. 


Writers in the Supreme Soviet 


Thirty-eight writers were elected to the Supreme Soviet on March 14, 1954. 
In the previous Soviet there had been but twenty-eight. 


The increase is not accidental. The writer has always been a source of 
anxiety for the Soviet government. He usually enjoys popularity in spite of 
the Party rather than because of it; his talent and ability to interest the reader 
are alone responsible for his success. A writer is more likely to develop an individual 
attitude toward events than is a person in another profession. A system in which 
the Party is meant to be the sole creator of attitudes is naturally apprehensive of 
such people. A popular writer, moreover, may become an involuntary center 
of public attention. 


Naturally, the government does its best to secure the writer’s loyalty. A 
writer who pleases the government has every opportunity for personal advance- 
ment. Once he has decided to accept the psychological and material bribe, he 
must forego his views and write as the Party wishes. The result is less worry 
for the government, better material conditions for the writer. 


A study of the literary membership list of the Supreme Soviet is highly 
revealing. The list may be divided into two major subcategories—the fifteen 
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writers who have been elected for the first time and the twenty-three who have 
been re-elected. The latter group represents the Party’s literary aristocracy. They 
are Stalin prize laureates whose fame is not limited to the USSR—Mikhail 
Sholkhov, Aleksandr Fadeev and Nikolai Tikhonov. Their position in the 
Supreme Soviet is sufficient guarantee to the regime that they will write what it 
wants, and in doing so be motivated as much by duty as by fear. 


The group elected for the first time is interesting for quite another reason— 
fourteen of the fifteen are non-Russians. The Party has apparently decided to in- 
crease the pressure on the literature of the national republics. While some of the 
writers in this group, as Guzybichys, Minister of Culture of the Lithuanian SSR, 
occupy high positions in the governments of their respective republics, they are 
scarcely known in the rest of the Soviet Union. In an effort to win over their 
talent, the government is doing its best to popularize the work of these writers 
throughout the USSR by translation into Russian and the other languages. 


It is also interesting to note the writers who served in the last Supreme Soviet 
but have not now been re-elected. There are only five in this category. P. P. Baz- 
hov and P. Pavlenko have died. There is little to suggest that the other three, 
Konstantin Simonov, Simon Chikovani and E. Bukov, have fallen into disfavor. 
But it is conceivable that the regime neither loses nor risks anything by exclud- 
ing them from the Supreme Soviet. These writers have been influenced by the 
government to such a degree and the type of their writing is so well established 
that they are not likely to do anything un-Communist even if they are not in the 
Supreme Soviet. 

However, the Soviet government would never think of trying such an ex- 
periment on Ilya Ehrenburg. The Party leaders have studied him down to the 
last detail. They are well aware that Ehrenburg has flirted with the most diverse 
political tendencies—he has been an anarchist, served Denkin, and now is work- 
ing for Communism. Remove him from the Supreme Soviet, and you risk mak- 
ing him a dangerous person. It is better to keep such a writer within sight and 
not spare the favors. 


Review 


Review of “Kommunist” 
Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union; Published 
by PRAVDA. Thirty-first year of publication, No. 7, May 1954. 


The journal Kommunist reflects the principal changes in Kremlin policy and 
ideology and the difficulties confronting the Soviet leaders. A brief review of 
this year’s May issue, therefore, contributes toward some understanding of 
current Soviet affairs. 

The leading article, “Toward New Successes in Building Communism,” 
outlines Soviet domestic policy and, in so doing, indicates the country’s major 
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economic shortcomings—failure to fulfill quotas in most sectors of the economy, 
constant lowering of labor productivity, spoilage in production, bureaucratism 
and general governmental inefficiency. 
Not only single enterprises, but even entire industrial sectors, are not carrying out 
governmental projects, particularly as regards variety of output. They turn out low quality 


goods, waste money and material, disregard technological discipline and work eratically. 
The performance of many kolkhozes, MTS’s and sovkhozes is equally unsatisfactory. (Page 5.) 


Inefficient use of machines sometimes reaches ridiculous proportions. There 
has been much talk recently about the large-scale introduction of modern 
equipment in agriculture and industry, but it appears that the recipients have 
little idea as to its utilization. 


Thus, in the coal industry last year and in the first quarter of this year, 40°/o of the 
mining combines and coal cutters, about half the coal loaders and over 30°/o of the dirt 
loading machines stood idle. (Page 6.) 

Prevailing wastage is further illustrated by a glance at railroad transport. 
This industry, for which some 7; billion rubles of the national income are 
allocated yearly, shipped 4.6 million tons of oil and oil products to coal-producing 
regions which, in turn, sent back thirteen million tons of coal. 


Stressing the need for a logical attitude in governmental organization and 
an end to bureaucratism and over-centralization, the article asks local officials 
not to be afraid of showing initiative. In addition, it states that the promised 
improvement of living standards is ultimately dependent upon a substantial 
increase in labor productivity. 

It is clear that only a continuous and rapid rise in labor productivity can secure and 

ensure material abundance. (Page 5.) 

Also mentioned ,in the article is the news that more than half a million 
volunteers and considerable machinery have been sent “to the virgin lands” 
during the past two months as part of the greater agricultural productivity plan. 


The subsequent discussion of foreign policy contains scathing criticism of 
American “imperialistic” policy and indicates the inevitable “collapse of the 
entire capitalist system.” At the April session of the Supreme Soviet, Malenkov 
and Khrushchev had spoken of the certainty of capitalism’s downfall in the 
event of a third world war. However, this May article is even bolder—capitalism 
is doomed even without an armed conflict between the two systems. 

Let our enemies rant and rave: they are powerless to stop the victorious movement of 

the peoples against the forces of the old world. (Page 8.) 

The second article, also an editorial, is entitled “Increasing Komsomol 
Activity in the Struggle to Implement Party Policy.” It reflects the Kremlin’s 
apparent apprehensions about Soviet youth’s refusal to submit to Party dictates. 
Young people are not doing their part in the campaign to raise labor produc- 
tivity. Moreover, their failure to meet quotas and observe labor discipline has, 
it seems, assumed mass proportions. 


Last year 6500 young men and women on Georgian kolkhozes did not complete the 
required minimum of work days, and 2800 took no part whatsoever in production... . 
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Feeling no sense of responsibility for the present conditions of enterprises, kolkhozes, MTS’s 
and sovkhozes, many Komsomol organizations have shut their eyes to violations of labor 
discipline and failure to meet quotas on the part of young people. (Page 10.) 


Apparently the Kremlin is greatly disturbed by the attitude of youth and 
the Komsomol toward socialist labor “at the very time when many agricultural 
artels and industrial enterprises are suffering a manpower shortage!” 


On the issue of youth and religion, the article says: 


_ In this connection, we call attention to the need for intensifying natural, scientific and 
anti-religious propaganda among youth. Such propaganda has been noticeably less pro- 
nounced in recent years, and has stopped completely in some localities. Certain Komsomol 
officials clearly underestimate the significance of propaganda and the pernicious influence 
of the church on young people and children. As a result of such complacency, young people 
find themselves prisoners of religious ideology and begin observing religious ritual. (Page 13.) 
Wearied by persistent demands for greater labor productivity, youth has 

apparently found an outlet in religion. The urgency of Kremlin demands to 
combat this potential danger indicates the extent of religious influence on youth 
as well as an awareness of the difficulties of combatting it. 

Decisive steps must be taken to eliminate indifference toward the church’s role among 
youth, to intensify atheistic training and restore anti-religious propaganda to its rightful 
place . . . . This calls for more than usual patience in explaining and illustrating the anti- 
scientific nature of religious beliefs. (Page 13.) 

Though the authorization of church activity during World War II proved 
tactically successful and a useful propaganda weapon after the end of hostilities, 
some of the resultant spiritual aspirations were most undesirable from the Krem- 
lin’s viewpoint. They have had the greatest influence among those born when 
religion was at its lowest ebb. Struggling with the phenomenon is much more 
difficult now than after the revolution, when all the decaying abutments of the 
old way of life were being indiscriminately crushed. 


The article further states that many youths—perhaps those who have not 
fallen under the influence of religion—have been seeking an emotional outlet 
in rowdiness. 


It accuses the Komsomol of impairing participation in the tasks of building 
up the country. Getting the Komsomol and youth back into line is, naturally, 
a problem of gravity for Soviet leaders. 


A. Rumyantsev’s article on “Economic Cooperation between the Russian 
and Ukrainian Peoples” is part of the propaganda barrage on the inviolability of 
the friendship binding the “two great peoples.” Rumyantsev’s leitmotif is that 
such friendship and the support which the Russian people gave their Ukrainian 
brothers “saved the economy of the Ukraine from enslavement by foreign 
capital.” He asserts further, to stress the Soviet regime’s brotherhood policy, 
that inequality existed in the Russian empire between “central Russia and the 
surrounding colonial and semi-colonial districts.” 


“The Great Camp of Peace, Democracy and Socialism” by A. Belyaev deals 
with the co-existence of the capitalist and socialist systems and the inevitable 
triumph of the latter. It does not contain the usual propagandistic terminology. 
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The article admits the existence of an anti-Communist movement in Communist 
countries, and upbraids “the imperialistic forces” for attempts to “revive the 
counter-revolutionary underground” in the countries of “socialism and demo- 
cracy.” 


P. Kolonitsky recommends far greater criticism and self-criticism through- 
out Soviet life in his article, “Criticism and Self-Criticism, Mainsprings of the 
Development of Soviet Society.” This, he writes, would reunite the leaders and 
the people. It is of interest to note that according to this article a contradiction— 
“the discrepancy between the g-owing demands of the population and the 
present level of production of consumer goods”—apparently exists in the 
socialist society of the USSR. 


“Important Tasks of Leadership in Industry” by Frolov analyzes the 
necessity of improving leadership in industry at all levels, especially in heavy 
industry. Frolov terms the failure to fulfill industrial plans “a gross violation of 
state discipline.” 


The issue also contains an article entitled “The Work of the Party’s Village 
Raikom” by M. Efremov, Secretary of the Kuibyshev obkom of the Communist 
Party. Efremov calls upon Party officials at the raion level to renounce all for- 
mal attitude toward their work, as well as the holding of conferences and com- 
posing of resolutions, and to enter completely into the practical work of kol- 
khozes, MTS’s and sovkhozes. 


In the eighth article, “Problems in the Teaching of Social Sciences at Uni- 
versities,” N. Mokhov and A. Lutchenko indicate that such teaching is one- 
sided, narrow and mediocre. While the teaching “reveals the superiority of the 
socialist system,” it does not attempt serious criticism of “ideological theories 
in the social and natural sciences.” 


G. Kozlov’s article, “Commodity Production and the Law of Value in 
Capitalism,” is a theoretical analysis of certain problems supposedly inherent 
in the capitalist economic system, and is designed for consultation by Soviet 
propagandists. 

In the section on Criticism and Bibliography, two new Soviet political works 
are reviewed. Praise is iavished on one of them, a history of the liberation 
movement in Korea as seen through Soviet eyes. The author of the other, M. V. 
Danilevich, is accused of having distorted the truth in his portrayal of the labor 
movement in Latin America by claiming that all twenty Latin American 
republics are, to all intents and purposes, possessions of the USA. 
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Soviet note to France, Great Britain and 
the USA on the North Atlantic Pact made 
public. 

Decree of Council of Ministers and KPSS 
Central Committee on “Further Lowerin 
Retail Prices on Food and Manufacture 
Goods.” 

All-Russian survey of amateur acting in 
the villages concluded. 


Second Congress of All-Union Society for 
Disseminating Political and Scientific 
Knowledge opens. 


Meeting of workers in industry and trans- 
port of Moscow and Moscow Oblast held 
in Moscow by order of the Moscow Com- 
mittee of the KPSS. 

Touring Troupe from “Comédie Fran- 
¢aise” arrives in Moscow. 


Group of American newspaper editors, 
headed by James Week, arrives in Moscow. 


Meeting commemorating sixth anniversary 
Soviet-Finnish treaty of friendship and 
mutual assistance held in Helsinki. 


Delegation of Swiss teachers arrives in 
Moscow. 

Decree of Council of Ministers and 
KPSS Central Committee on “The All- 
Union Agricultural Exhibition.” 


Soviet-Hungarian Trade agreement for 
1954 signed in Moscow. 

N. M. Shvernik, chairman of the All- 
Union Central Union of Trade Unions, re- 
ceives delegation of British Tobacco Work- 
ers’ Union. 

Second Congress of All-Union Society 
for Dissemination of Political and Scientific 
Knowledge ends. 


Union Republic Ministry of Fisheries of the 
USSR created, with A. A. Ishkov as Min- 
ister of Fisheries. 
Jubilee meeting of Soviet Academy of 
Science on 300th anniversary of union of 
Ukraine pot Russia. 
Indonesian Ambassador Subandrio presents 
his credentials to K. E. Voroshilov, Chair- 
man of Presidium of Supreme Soviet. 
Delegation of Soviet Academy of Sci- 
ences under E. E. Bertels, leaves Moscow 
for Teheran to participate in roooth anni- 
versary of the death of the Arabian philo- 
sopher, Avicenna. 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet press and radio.) 


April 1 to April 30, 1954 


19 


20 


2 


24 


26 


27 


28 


KPSS Central Committee sends one repre- 
sentative for each four or five new state 
| farms to areas of newly cultivated 
and. 

International Stalin Peace Prize presented 
in Moscow to Swedish public worker An- 
drea Andreen. 

Group of Soviet artists leaves Moscow 
for Canadian tour. 


Delegation of Soviet psychologists leaves 
Moscow to participate in international con- 
ference on child psychology in Paris. 


Delegation of Soviet medical researchers 
leaves Moscow for Paris to participate in 
“Days of Medicine in France and the 
French Union.” 


Soviet delegation of biochemists leaves 
Moscow for Naples to participate in con- 
ference of biochemical societies of Italy, 
France and Switzerland. 


First Session of Supreme Soviet convenes. 

Ministry of Education of RSFSR orders 
decrease in number of examinations in 
schools. 


Soviet Union joins UNESCO. 


Soviet note to Australia on V. M. Petrov, 
third secretary of Soviet Embassy in 
Australia. 
Geneva conference of Foreign Ministers 
convenes. 

Soviet Union joins ILO (International 
Labor Organization). 

Soviet delegation of doctors leaves Mos- 
cow to participate in London conference 
on public health. 


Delegation of North Korean writers arrives 
in Moscow. 


Delegation of Society of Chinese-Soviet 
Friendship arrives in Moscow. 


Egyptian Ambassador to USSR, A. el 
Massri, presents his credentials to K. E. 
Voroshilov, chairman of Presidium of 
Supreme Soviet. 

Presidium of Soviet Academy of Sciences 
publishes report on Soviet research and 
discoveries in the Central Arctic since 
the war. 

Delegation of Academy of Science leaves 
Moscow for Belgium to participate in con- 
ference on gasification of coal. 
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The Institute also publishes the Vestnix, a Russian- 


language bi-monthly Journal devoted to Soviet problems. 


From time to time individual monographs are published on 
various topics in the Russian language. Some of these have 
been translated into English. Anyone interested in the 


Institute’s other publications is invited to write to: 


Institute for the Study of the History 
and Culture of the USSR 
Muenchen 37, Postfach 5, 

Germany 
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